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MERBURY’S PROVERBI VVLGARI 


A Rare 16th Century Collection of 
Italian Proverbs 


Lb ag the history of Italian paroemiology is written,’ undoubt- 
edly one of the most important chapters will be the one devoted 
to the proverb lore of the 16th century. For it was during that cen- 
tury that such important works as Antonio Cornazzano’s Proverbt 
in facetie,? Aloise Cinzio delli Fabrizi’s Libro della origine delli volgari 
proverbi,® Francesco Serdonati’s Origine di tutti i proverbi fiorentini,* 
John Florio’s Giardino di ricreatione,®> and Orlando Pescetti’s Pro- 
verbi italiani,’ along with other less important compilations, were 
either published or handed down to posterity in manuscript form.’ 
It may well be said that the first real collections of Italian proverbs 
were put together at this time, for one can scarcely compare with 
these voluminous works the alphabetical series or the short lists of 
rhymed proverbs which were so popular previous to the 16th cen- 
tury, and which were primarily school exercises or literary exercises. 

To the student of Italian paroemiology it is of no little interest 
that the first large collection of Italian proverbs was published in 
England, by the son of an Italian refugee. In fact, John Florio’s 
Giardino di ricreatione—which contains well over 6,000 proverbs— 
came out of the printing press in April 1591, seven years before 
Pescetti’s Proverbi italiani. 

Also very interesting, but not especially surprising if one bears in 
mind the keen interest of Elizabethan England in everything Italian, 


1 Very little has been done on Italian paroemiology since F. Novati’s 
masterly study of “Le serie s!fabetiche proverbiali e gli alfabeti disposti nella 
letteratura italiana de’ primi te secoli,’”’ Giornale storico della letteratura 
italiana, xv (1890), 337 ff. 

2 Venice, 1518. 

8 Venice, 1526. 

‘ Except for a few proverbs published by P. Ferrato (Padua, 1871, 1873), 
Serdonati’s collection is still in manuscript. 

5 London, Thomas Woodcock, 1591. 

® Venice, 1598. 

7 Important manuscript material was published by Novati in loc. cit., and 
in the following volumes of the same journal: xvi (1891), 104-147; Liv 
(1909), 36-58; Lv (1910), 266-308; and also in Jl libro e la stampa, I, n.8. 
(1909), 93-98; Iv, n.s. (1910), 61-65, 81-85, under the general title “Per la 
storia della paremiografia italiana ne’ secoli XV e XVI.’ With the same title 
and in the same periodical (rv, n.s. (1910), 118-120, 125-142) additional ma- 
terial was published by E. Lovarini. Also important is Mario Ferrara’s Per la 
storia del proverbio nei sec. XVI. Frate Benedetto e la sua “Divisio proverbiosa,”’ 
Lucca, Tip. Edit. Lucchese, 1925. 
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is the fact that Charles Merbury—an Englishman who received his 
B.A. at Oxford in 1570, and later spent a long time in Italy, where he 
acquired perfect familiarity with the language*—published in 1581 
a small collection of Italian proverbs with the following title: 
Proverbi Volgari, raccolti in diversi luoghi d’Italia, et la maggior parte 
dalle proprie bocche de gl’Iialiani stessi. Per Carlo Merbury Gentil’ 
huomo Inglilese. Il quale ne fa presente di cosi fatta sva industria a 
gl’amici, & patroni suoi honorati, della lingua Italiana studiosi.® 

It must be said at the outset that Merbury’s work, especially in 
Italy, is known scarcely more than by title. This is probably due to 
its rarity, only a few libraries possessing copies of it.!° Merbury’s 
book was unknown to Nopitsch" and to Bernstein; it was merely 
listed by M. Gratet-Duplessis, William Sterling,“ G. Fumagalli,™ 
and G. Pitré.'* Not until 1930 do we find any description of it; this 
is in W. Bonser-T. A. Stephens’ well-known Proverb Literature,’ 
and reads as follows: “‘A large collection of proverbs with occasional 


translations.” 
The old Italian saying cosa rara, cosa cara seems to be true in this 


case, for the work under discussion is important not only for its date, 
but because it must have been known to Florio and to Giovanni 
Torriano.'® Moreover, like Florio’s and Torriano’s by far more im- 


8 See Dictionary of National Biography sub Merbury. 

® London, Thos. Vautrollier, 1581. 

1 According to the Short-Title Catalogue of Books Printed in England, 
Scotland, & Ireland. And of English Books Printed Abroad 1475-1640 (London, 
1926), Merbury’s collection may be found in the following places: British 
Museum, University Libr. Cambridge, Bodleian Libr. Oxford, Harmsworth 
(Sir R. L.) [now owned by the Folger Shakespeare Libr.], Huntington (H. E.) 
Libr., and White, W. A., N. Y. 

1 Jiteratur der Spriichwérter, Niirnberg, 1822. 

12 Catalogue des livres parémiologiques composant la bibliotheque de Ignace 
Bernstein, Warsaw, 1900. 

18 Bibliographie parémiologique, Paris, 1847, p. 242. 

4 An Essay Towards A Collection of Books Relating to Proverbs, Emblems, 
Apophthegms, Epitaphs and Ana., Being a Catalogue of Those at Keir, London, 
Privately Printed, 1860, p. 60. 

1 “Nuovo contributo alla bibliografia paremioiogica italiana,’’ Archivio 
per lo stud. delle trad. popol., x (1891), 221. 

6 Bibliografia delle tradiziont popolari d’Italia, Turin-Palermo, Clausen, 
1894, p. 224. Pitré, Fumagalli and Duplessis never saw Merbury’s work. 

17 “Publications of the Folk-Lore Society, Vol. uxxx1rx, London, 1930, 
p. 266. 

18 Florio’s successor as a teacher of Italian in London and the author of the 
voluminous and extremely rare Piazza universale di proverbi italiani. Or A 
Common Place of Italian Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases. London, 1666. 
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portant and better known works, it may have contributed its share 
to the large stream of 17th century English paroemiology.*® 

There is no doubt that Merbury was the first to print a booklet 
of Italian proverbs in England. Before him both James Sanford and 
Florio had already printed some Italian sayings for English readers, 
but not in separate book form. Sanford had printed 73 proverbs at 
the end of his Garden of Pleasure (1573)—a translation of Lodovico 
Guicciardini’s Hore di ricreatione—while Florio had confined his 274 
proverbs to the 19th chapter of his Italian-English conversation 
manual First Fruites (1578).2° One has the impression that in the 
Garden of Pleasure and in First Fruites the proverbs are grouped 
together merely as an embellishment. In Merbury’s booklet, instead, 
we definitely have a real collection of proverbs. It is true that this 
collection was bound with the author’s A Briefe Discovrse of Royall 
Monarchie,* but the two works are entirely independent of each 
other, having separate title pages, prefaces and pagination. 

The title of our little work is striking indeed! In it the author 
promises not the usual quotations from well-known writers, but the 
wisdom of the Italian people as gathered by himself from tradition. 
We must, however, not take the title literally, for we learn from the 
author’s foreword to his treatise on monarchy, that he did take 
some proverbial material from books: “I haue added also for the 
benefit of such young gentlemen, as are studious of th’Italian tongue, 
a Collection of Prouerbes, and sentences, the which I gathered in 
diuers places of Italie, and out of sondry approued authors: some 
parte whereof also I borrowed of my freinde maister Henry Vnton.’”™ 

19 That Elizabethan paroemiology is greatly indebted to Florio is a com- 
monplace. To my knowledge this indebtedness has not yet been fully in- 
vestigated, although in 1936 Prof. Arundell del Re expressed the intention of 
carrying out at least part of the investigation. See his ‘Florio’s First Fruites”’ 
(I Facsimile Repr. of the Orig. Ed.; II Introduction and Notes), Memoirs of 
the Faculty of Literature and Politics Taihoku Imperial University, Vol. 1, 
No. 1 (Formosa, Japan, 1936), II Part, pp. xlv ff. 

20 A few other proverbs are scattered inroughout the other chapters. 

2! 4 Briefe Discourse of Royall Monarchie, as of the best common weale: 
Wherin the subiect may beholde the Sacred Maiestie of the Princes most Royall 
Estate. Written by Charles Merbvry Gentleman, in duetifull Reuerence of her 
Maiesties most Princely Highnesse. Wherunto is added by the same Gen. A Col- 
lection of Italian Prouerbes, In benefite of such as are studious of that language. 
London, Thos. Vautrollier, 1581. 

# Sir Henry Unton wrote the commendatory address “to the vertuous 
Reader” prefixed to Merbury’s Discourse. On Sir Henry Unton, who also 
travelled in Italy and kept a diary of his journey, see A. H. 8S. Yeames, “‘The 


Grand Tour of An Elizabethan,” Papers of the British School at Rome, Vol. 
vil, No. 3 (1914), 92-113. 
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Like Florio, Merbury was a firm believer in the value of proverbs 
for the student of a foreign language, and it was the conviction of 
doing his fellow-countrymen a great service that must have spurred 
him to give his collection to the press. In this connection what he 
has to say in the dedication of his book to “I Nobili, et illustri signori 
di corte, et altri gentil’huomini honorati, della lingua Italiana in- 
tendenti” is most illuminating: 


Vi si presenta ancora vn’altro parto della mia industria, il quale poi che non 
é mio figliuolo naturale, ma adottiuo, & d’altre lingue che della mia leccato, 
(se ben non d’altra mano, che dalla mia raccolto, vestito, & produtto in questa 
luce) pid’ arditamente velo raccommando: assicurandoui, che se vi degnate 
d’vsarlo, & d’adoperarlo, egli vi fara di molti, & molti segnalati seruitij. Egli 
vi mostrera creanze & vsanze forestiere: vi dard ammaestramenti al viuer 
vtili, auertimenti al conuersar conueneuoli: se v’occorre vsar ragionamento 
famigliare, egli vi sara & canto: se pir v’accade entrar in qualche discorso 
graue, egli sara 14 anche presente, sempre ministrandoui qualche bel motto, 
© qualche bel detto per confirmar le vostre ragioni. Per conto poi di quella 
lingua, della quale voi (Signori, & gentil’huomini giouani, al cui seruitio l’ho 
spetialmente indrizzato) vi delettate; non vi posso dire, quanto honoreuol 
aiuto... vene potra auuenire. Voi sapete, ch’in ogni lingua non c’é pit bella 
gratia, che l’vsar, & nel parlare, & nel scriuere, di bei, & spessi Prouerbi: I 
quali, si per le scelte, & purgate parole, che vi si trouano; si per le belle meta- 
fore, & allegorie delle quali per lo pid si compongono, per |’acutezza che vi si 
scuopre, recondita & non cosi nota, come quella fauella che s’vsa ordinaria- 
mente parlando; ... par che portino seco (non sd come) vna certa authorita, 
dignita, & Maesta a quel che si scriue, & si dice. Di cosi fatti Prouerbi quello 
vostro Italico seruitore vi fornira 4 pieno nella sua lingua volgare, prestando- 
uene tanti, & tanti, che se degnate 4 mandarne solamente la minore, 6 la 
migliore parte alla vostra memoria ... Vedrete, che vi correranno per ogni 
verso leggiadri & vaghi Prouerbi, sententie illustri & celebrate... motti 
Toscani, modi Italiani: in maniera che di si fatta sorte in breue spatio vi 
s’auanzera la lingua, vi si crescera la creanza . . . & tutti insieme si realmente 
in voi s’incorporeranno, che parera ch’in vn subito voi vi siate trasferiti in 
Italia, & d’Italia ritornati senza passar 6 mare, 6 monti. .. Le cose sue sono 
brieui 4 ricordare... argute & piaceuoli per dilettare ... raccolte non in 
Siena, 6 in Fiorenza solo, ma in diuersi & diuersi altri luoghi d’Italia; sono 
anche Rare per non esser gid tanto d’ogni scrittore frequentate, quanto 
solamente per le bocche de gl’huomini in comma parlar vsate.. . 


It certainly would be hard to find, even in the 16th and in the 
17th centuries, a more enthusiastic paroemiographer. 

Merbury’s Proverbi Vulgari contains approximately 650 proverbs 
and proverbial phrases divided by the author in two parts: the first, 
of about 560 items, is made up almost entirely of real adages; the 
second, with the title ‘‘“Motti brieui ch’hanno del Prouerbio,’’ is 
composed primarily of true proverbial phrases and of other colorful 
phrases that seemed proverbial to the author. 

The line ‘‘Motti brieui ch’hanno del Prouerbio’”’ is the only sign of 
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the subdivision of the material. Otherwise, the subject matter follows 
no other plan. Only rarely are related proverbs listed consecutively. 
Merbury probably gave them to the printer in the order he had 
jotted them down upon hearing them, or upon coming across them 
in his readings. 

Most of the proverbs are the well-known sayings that have been 
handed down from one generation to the next with hardly any 
changes: “L’huomo propone e Dio dispone,”’ “Le parole son femine, 
& i fatti son maschi,” “Se 1’é rosa, la fiorira,’”’ etc. Others are clearly 
taken from such standard authors as Boccaccio, Petrarch, Ariosto, 
Doni, Guazzo,* etc. This mixing together of popular and learned 
sayings was, of course, in full accordance with the contemporary 
practice of accepting as “proverbs” both real proverbs and sen- 
tentiae.* 

The proverbial phrases seem to have been put together more 
hastily. Instead of listing each item separately, Merbury in many 
cases runs several of them together merely separating them with a 
period or a colon. Moreover, instead of giving them in the infinitive, 
he reproduces them exactly as he heard them, or—and this I have 
been able to verify—as he found them in his readings: “Ha vnto le 
mani al giudice: Ha cattiui vicini: M’ha dato a credere lucciole per 
lanterne: Costui braua a credenza: Ho dato nello scartato,” etc. In 
this group there are some phrases which are not proverbial at all, 
but must have had a pleasant ring to the ear of Merbury, for how 
else could we explain the presence of “vn certo mercantuzzo di 
stringhe: Vn Asinaccio da bastone: Vn bestionacchio [sic] sperticato 
da venderlo a canne come i campi... Vn asinaccio pezzo d’huomo”’ 
and a few others? 

Now and then the author takes pains to explain in Italian the 
meaning of a proverb in very much the same way as Pescetti did 
later: “‘Perd chi non ha ceruello habbia gambe: si suol dire, quando 
vn s’é scordato d’una cosa, & gli bisogna tornar in dietro.”’ frequently, 
he gives in the margin such indications as ““Prouerbio Bolognese,”’ 

2 As my forthcoming annotated edition of Merbury’s Proverbi will show’ 
the Italianate Englishman took many of his sayings from Doni’s Zucca, from 
Guazzo’s Civil conversatione, and from Antonio Vignali’s clever Lettera piacevole 
in proverbi dell’Arsiccio Accademico Intronato (Siena, Bonetti, 1571). It is 
worthy of note that George Pettie’s translation of Guazzo’s popular work 
appeared in the same year as Merbury’s booklet. 

* Cf. M. P. Tilley, Elizabethan Proverb Lore in Lyly’s “Euphues”’ and in 


Pettie’s ‘Petite Pallace,’’ with Parallels from Shakespeare, New York, Macmil- 
lan, 1926, p. 7, note 3, and p. 17. 
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“Prouerbio Lucchese,” “‘Prouerbi tratti dalle Historie,’ ‘‘Prouerbi 
fatti per vna Gentildonna Sanese’’; or he translates into English 
what seems to him a difficult word.* 

The collection ends with a sententious remark of the author him- 
self: “L’huomo risoluto non depende dalle cose a venire: l’aspetta 
si bene; & gode (il meglio ch’egli pud) le cose presenti Del Autore. 
Se non contento, almen risoluto.” 

It will never be known just how popular Merbury’s booklet be- 
came in England. The fact that it was published only three years 
after Florio’s conversation manual, and that it was followed within 
a few years by the Giardino di ricreatione is proof enough that it 
must have reached a fairly receptive public. Might the very few 
copies which are still extant today indicate that the little collection 
became rare because of its popularity? Or, if this popularity ever 
existed, should it be attributed instead to the short treatise on 
Royal Monarchy? 

CHARLES SPERONI 

University of California, 

Los Angeles 


*% Rather curious is his description of maccheroni: ‘“‘A certaine kinde of past 
boiled, and made as it were in fritters to be eaten.”’ 























RENAISSANCE THEORIES OF THE 
REVIVAL OF THE FINE ARTS 


T WAS realized in the Renaissance that the events which made 

up the Renaissance could not be encompassed by one generalized 
description. Therefore, different aspects were considered separately 
by different writers so that a kind of specialization is evident, though 
of course this development does not approach to anything like the 
modern situation. It is interesting to notice that in the process of 
breaking down the Renaissance into simpler units the writers of the 
Renaissance in almost every case attempted to anchor these concepts 
to specific and real phenomena. Thus they centered their attention 
on events they could actually observe, changes in the style of paint- 
ing, sculpture, and architecture, the recovery of lost texts, the build- 
ing of libraries, the revision of the curricula of universities, the 
effects of voyages to unknown lands and of new inventions. In other 
words, wherever possible, they tried to refer the Renaissance back 
to concrete occurrences, to events which happened either in the time 
of their immediate forerunners or in their own time and which in 
many cases they experienced at first hand by actual participation, 
or at least from reports of those who had played some rdle in the 
creation of the changes. It is this circumstance which accounts for 
the sense of immediacy which their writings exhibit and for the range 
and complexity of their theories. 

Changes in the style of the fine arts certainly come under the cate- 
gory of observable phenomena and the writers of the Renaissance 
were quick to detect and account for them. As early as 1382 or 
thereabouts, Filippo Villani undertook to describe the course of the 
art of painting from the Greeks to his own day: 


A me debbe essere lecito, secondo l’essempio degli antichi scrittori, i quali 
ne’loro annali e tra gli uomini illustri Zeusi, Policleto, Calai, Fidia, Prassitele, 
Mirone, Apelle, Canone, Volario ed altri hanno recitato, e Prometeo pe’suoi 
ingegni e diligenza finsero avere del limo della terra creato un uomo, con ques- 
to esempio i miei egregi dipintori fiorentini raccontare, i quali quell’arte smar- 
rita e quasi spenta suscitarono: tra’quali il primo fu Giovanni chiamato 
Cimabue, che I’antica pittura, e dal naturale gid quasi smarrita e vagante, 
con arte e con ingegno rivocdé; perocché innanzi a questo la greca e latina pit- 
tura per molti secoli avea errato, come apertamente dimonstrano le figure nelle 
tavole nelle mura anticamente dipinte. Dopo lui fu Giotto di fama illustris- 
simo, non solo agli antichi pittori eguale, ma d’arte e d’ingegno superiore. 
Questi restitui la pittura nella dignita antica, e in grandissimo nome, come 
apparisce in molte dipinture, massime nella porta della chiesa di san Piero di 
Roma, opera mirabile di mosaico, e con grandissima arte figurata.' 


1 Giammaria Mazzuchelli, ed., Le Vite d’ Uomini Illustri Fiorentini Scritte 
da Filippo Villani (Firenze, 1847), p. 47. 
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In this passage, a number of ideas about the history of painting 
which are frequently repeated and amplified by succeeding writers 
are found for the first time. The art of painting reached its height 
with the Greeks, then declined for many years until Cimabue and 
later Giotto restored it to its natural style; note too the praise of the 
Florentines. The natural style is taken to be the classical style and 
by implication the art of the Middle Ages is disregarded as being 
unnatural. The Renaissance in art is therefore a return to the nat- 
ural mode of expression, an idea which is later amplified by Luther 
and Da Vinci. Villani’s account is followed by Matteo Palmieri, 
Ghiberti, and Alberti, though Ghiberti was willing to ascribe some 
merit to the work of the Byzantines and Alberti attributed the 
change in the arts to his contemporaries, Brunelleschi, Donatello, 
Ghiberti, Luca della Robbia, and others.? In his account of the re- 
vival of ancient learning, Valla notes that not only painting but 
“.. Scalpendi, Fingendi, Architectandi, aut tandiu tantoque opere 
degenerauerint, ac peno cum litteris ipsi demortuae fuerint, aut hoc 
tempore excitentur, ac reuiuiscant: tantusque tum bonorum opifi- 
cum, tum bene litteratorum prouetus efflorescat.’”* Erasmus was well 
aware of a renaissance in the fine arts. Writing to Cornelius Gerard, 


he has this to say: 


At nunc, si vitra tercentum aut ducentos annos caelaturas, picturas, sculp- 
turas, aedificia, fabricas et omnium denique officiorum monimenta inspicias, 
puto et admiraberis et ridebis nimiam artificum rusticitatem, cum nostro rur- 
sus aeuo nihil sit artis quod non opificum effinxerit industria. Haud aliter 
quoque priscis saeculis cum omnium artium, tum praecipue eloquentiae 
studia apprime floruisse constat; atque inde rursus barbarorum increscente 
pertinacia ita euanuisse vt ne vestigium reliquum videre fuerit.* 


Though he is writing a history of contemporary poetry, Gyraldus 
takes time to point out that not only was there a change in the writ- 
ing of poetry but similar changes could be observed in the other arts. 


Videtis enim nostram hanc aetatem non senio languidam atque defectam, ut 
ingrati quidam deflent, cum in omni poetica et dicendi arte viros excellentes 
protulisse tum in reliquis bonis artibus; nam, ut liberales mittam, res militaris, 
architectonica, pictura, sculptura, reliquae nostro hoc tempore ita florent 
vigentque, ut non modo aemulari antiquitatem dici possint nostri opifices, sed 
etiam multa antiquis intenta effingere et conformare; quae quoniam nunc et 





? Wallace K. Ferguson, ‘‘Humanist Views of the Renaissance,’’ AHR, xiv 
(1939), pp. 22-23, 27. Filarte is especially strong against the Gothic style. 

* Lorenzo Valla, ‘“Praefatio,’’ Lavrenti Valloe Doctissimi Elegantiarum 
linguae Latinae Libri Ser (Veretiis, 1572), p. 11. 

* Erasmus, Opus Epistolaruom Des. Erasmi Roterodamt, ed. Percy 8. Allen 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1906), 1, 108. #23 to Cornelius Gerard, June, 1489? 
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hora et locus ut commemorem non permittunt et vos alias audivistis, in prae- 
sentia praetereo.* 


Leaving aside Vasari for the moment, it is illuminating to see what a 
practicing architect had to say about his intentions in reviving an- 
cient art. For Palladio the Roman style was supreme in architecture: 
“ ,. And because I ever was of Opinion, that the antient Romans 
did far excel all that have come after them, as in many other things 
so particularly in Buildings . . . ’® so that he bent his efforts to turn 
contemporary taste away from the crudities of the Gothic style to 
an appreciation of the classical mode: 


Thus Men, by degrees, will learn to lay aside the strange Abuses, the barbar- 
ous Inventions, the superfluous Expences, and (what imports them more than 
all the rest) to avoid the various and continual Ruins which have happened 
in several Buildings. I have moreover apply’d my self to this Undertaking with 
the greater Alacrity, because at this time I see abundance of others become 
studious of this Profession, many of whom are worthily and honourably men- 
tioned in the Books of that Rare Painter and Architect, George Vasari Aretino; 
which makes me hope that the way of Building will be reduced to general Util- 
ity, and very soon arrive to thet pitch of Perfection, which, in all Arts, isso 
much desired. We appear to come very near it, in this part of Jtaly, seeing that 
not only in Venice (where all the Polite Arts do flourish, and which City alone 
affords an Example of the Grandeur and Magnificence of the Romans) there 
began to appear Fabricks of good Taste, since that most celebrated Carver and 
Architect, Giacomo Sansovino, first introduced the true manner, . . .* 


Some time later, in dedicating his edition of Leon Baptista Alberti’s 
Of Statues, Cosimo Bartoli was able to amplify Palladio’s remarks 
and to indicate the progress which had been made: 


.. . Leon Baptista, who in a time wherein little or nothing of Sculpture was 
known (all good Arts and Sciences being then in a manner annihilated and 
wholly extinct throughout Jtaly, by Reason of the many inundations of Bar- 
barians) imploy’d the utmost of his Abilities to open an easy and secure way 
for our Youth. . . . No wonder, therefore, if from that time forward such won- 
derful Progress has been made in this art, as has brought it to that Perfection 
wherein it is seen flourishing at this Day: So as in this Age of ours, we have no 
need to envy those so much admired Statues of the most celebrated Sculptors 
of the Antient Romans, when we shall well consider what has been perform’d 
by our Countryman Donato, and not many years since the Divine Michael 


‘ Lilius Gregorius Gyraldus, De Poetis Nostrorum Temporum, Ed. Karl 
Wotke (Berlin, 1894), p. 10. Cf. Vespasiano Da Bisticci: “In painting, sculp- 
ture and architecture we find art on its highest level, as we may see from the 
works which have been wrought amongst us.”” The Vespasiano Memoirs: Lives 
of the Illustrious Men of the XVth Century, tr. William George and Emily 
Waters (New York, 1926), p. 14. 

5 Andrea Palladio, The Architecture of A. Palladio, ed. Giacomo Leoni (Lon- 
don, 1721), 1, Blr. 

* Tbid., 1, Blv. 
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Angelo Buonaroti; as after him, by Baccio Bandinelli, Benuenuto Cellini, and 
lastly, by your Self." 


Finally, there is the opinion of Da Vinci to the effect that the revival 


of the arts was due to a return to nature led by Giotto. ‘“The painter” 
advises Da Vinci: 

will produce pictures of little merit if he takes the works of others as his stand- 
ard; but if he will apply himself to learn from the objects of nature he will 
produce good results. This we see was the case with the painters who came 
after the time of the Romans, for they continually imitated each other, and 
from age to age their art steadily declined. 

After these came Giotto the Florentine, and he,—reared in mountain 
solitudes, inhabited only by goats and such like beasts—turning straight from 
nature to his art, began to draw on the rocks the movements of the goats which 
he was tending, and so began to draw the figures of all the animals which were 
to be found in the country, in such a way that after much study he not only 
surpassed the masters of his own time but all those of many preceding cen- 
turies. After him art again declined, because all were imitating paintings al- 
ready done; and so for centuries it continued to decline until such time as 
Tommaso the Florentine, nicknamed Masaccio, showed by the perfection of 
his work how those who took as their standard anything other than nature, 
the supreme guide of all the masters, were wearying themselves in vain.® 


From the evidence cited, it will be evident that when Vasari came 
to write his Lives, a considerable body of opinion on the history of 
the arts was available to him. The main outlines of the story had 
been pretty well fixed; what was needed was amplification and codifi- 
cation of the ideas held by his predecessors and contemporaries. 
This Vasari undertook to do in a work which has since become basic 
to any consideration of the Renaissance. Vasari has sometimes been 
mistakenly considered to have been the first to introduce the concept 
of Renaissance into modern historiography, but of course by the 
time he wrote the idea had become a commonplace; his value lies 
in the classical statement he gave of the Renaissance idea of the re- 
vival of the fine arts. It is likewise unfair to charge Vasari with the 
neglect of the art of the Middle Ages which was so long in waiting 
for proper understanding and appreciation; in this Vasari thought 


7 Cosimo Bartoli, ‘‘7’o the most Excellent Architect, and Sculptor Bartolo- 
meo Ammantt,”’ Leon Baptista Alberti’s Treatise of Statues, tr. John Evelyn 
(London, 1723), p. 60. 

8 Leonardo Da Vinci, Leonardo Da Vinct’s Note-Books, ed. Edward Mc- 
Curdy (New York, 1923), pp. 164-165. Some time between 1508-18. For other 
ascriptions of the revival of art to Giotto, see Aeneas Sylvius: “ . . . post Jot- 
tum surrexere pictorum manus,” as cited in Rudolf Wolkan, “Uber den Ur- 
sprung des Humanismus,” Zeitschrift fir die Osterreichischen Gymnasien 
Lxvi1 (1916), p. 243, and Poliziano’s epitaph on Giotto cited by Giammaria 


Mazzuchelli, op. cit., p. 124. 
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as his contemporaries did, and besides, as we shall see, his disdain of 
the art between the fall of Rome and the Renaissance is not so abso- 
lute and altogether devoid of appreciation as is commonly held. 
Vasari’s work is permeated with the desire to account as com- 
pletely as possible for the excellence of the art which he saw on all 
sides and which it seemed to him set off his age from preceding eras 
and gave it an outstanding place in the history of culture. In his 
dedication to Cosimo De’ Medici, he writes: 
... I have thought that this labour which I have undertaken—of writing the 
lives, describing the works, and setting forth the various relations of those 
who, when art has become extinct, first revived, then gradually conducted her 


to that degree of beauty and majesty wherein we now see her, would not be 
other than pleasing to your Excellency.® 


To set the revival of arts in its proper historical setting, Vasari feit 


it necessary to trace the course of the arts from their decline to their 
present state. Even at the time of Constantine, the art of sculpture 
had already begun its decline, though the barbarians had not yet 
begun their ravages which destroyed the humanities for so long. 
But with the inroads of the barbarians, the situation was desperate 
indeed: 


But as fortune, when she had raised either persons or things to the summit 
of her wheel, very frequently casts them to the lowest point, whether in re- 
pentance, or for her sport, so it chanced that, after these things, the barbarous 
nations of the world arose, in divers places, in rebellion against the Romans; 
whence there ensued, in no long time, not only the decline of that great em- 
pire, but the utter ruin of the whole, and more especially of Rome herself, 
when all the best artists, sculptors, painters, and architects, were in like man- 
ner totally ruined, being submerged and buried, together with the arts them- 
selves, beneath the miserable slaughters and ruins of what much renowned 
city... . Every virtue, nay, all true men, had departed together; laws, name, 
customs, the very language, all were lost; and amidst these calamities, all 
acting together, and each effecting its own share of the mischief, every ex- 
alted mind had sunk in the general degradation, every noble spirit become 
debased.*° 


And to top all this were the effects produced by the Christian reli- 
gion. Vasari is unique in his denunciation of Christianity as an early 
impediment; even when the reformers attack the culture of the 
Middle Ages, they are careful to point out that their opposition 
is to the Church and not to Christianity, but Vasari does not make 
this distinction: 
But infinitely more ruinous than all other enemies to the arts above named, 
® Giorgio Vasari, Lives of the Most Eminent Painters, Sculptors, and Archi- 


tects, tr. Mrs. Jonathan Foster (London, 1850), 1, 1. 
10 Tbid., 1, 20-21. 
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was the fervent zeal of the new Christian religion, which, after long and 
sanguinary combats, had finally overcome and annihilated the ancient creeds 
of the pagan world, by the frequency of miracles exhibited, and by the earnest 
sincerity of the means adopted; and ardently devoted, with all diligence, to 
the extirpation of error, nay to the remova! of even the slightest temptation 
to heresy, it not only destroyed all the wondrous statues, paintings, sculptures, 
mosaics, and other ornaments of the false pagan deities, but at the same time 
extinguished the very memory, in casting down the honours, of numberless 
excellent ancients, to whom statues and other monuments had been erected, 
in public places, for their virtues, by the most virtuous times of antiquity." 


But, perhaps through the operation of the same wheel of fortune 
which threw it down, art began slowly to rise again; there arose men 
who “... impelled by nature, and refined, to a certain degree, by 
the air they breathed, . . . set themselves to work, not according to 
the rules of art, which they no longer possessed, but each according 
to the quality of his own talent.’’”” From these rude beginnings—and 
note that to Vasari a return to nature could produce nothing worth- 
while without rules—there developed the Gothic style which had 
to do until better artists appeared who returned to the purer style of 
the antique. In 1013 some progress has been made, for in the rebuild- 
ing of the church of San Miniato sul Monte an attempt had been 
made to imitate “... the fine proportions and pure taste of the 
antique...” of the ancient church of San Giovanni in Florence. 
Painting, he says, likewise slowly began to regain life as is evidenced 
by the mosaics of San Miniato. At the same time, the remnants of 
the old Greek artists, as Vasari calls the Byzantines, taught the 
Italians what they could, though this was little and crude enough. 
This condition obtained until about 1250 when “ . . . Heaven, moved 
to pity by the noble spirits which the Tuscan soil was producing 
every day, restored them to their primitive condition . . . ” by call- 
ing their attention to the ancient ruins all about them so that they 
could now base their art on the rules of the ancients. Thus, by a 
happy combination of the urging of nature, the quality of the Tuscan 
air, and the providence of Heaven, the arts were on the way to their 
restoration to the ancient splendor. Then followed Cimabue, Gaddo 
Gaddi, and Giotto, of whom the latter restored art to the path which 
is the true one, the imitation of the ancient models. What these 
models are and what qualities they possess, Vasari indicates: 

The Laocoon namely, the Hercules, the mighty Torso of the Belvedere, with 


the Venus, the Cleopatra, the Apollo, and many others, in which softness and 
power are alike visible, which display roundness and fulness justly restrained, 


1 Tbid., 1, 21-22. 
2 [bid., 1, 23. 
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and which, reproducing the most perfect beauty of nature, with attitudes and 
movements wholly free from distortion, but turning or bending gracefully in 
certain parts, exhibit everywhere the flexibility and ease of nature, with the 
most attractive grace." 


Finally, with Da Vinci begins the third manner which Vasari desig- 
nates the modern. So far as architecture is concerned, it is Brunel- 
leschi who first recovered the measures and proportions of the an- 
tique, though Andrea Pisano was a notable forerunner. 

To Vasari, the Renaissance was a long drawn and continual proc- 
ess which started deep in the Middle Ages and reached its culmina- 
tion in his own time. There are three steps in the development of 
the revival of the fine arts and Vasari himself summarizes their 
characteristics: 


To avoid a too minute inquiry, I adopt the division into three parts, or periods 
— if we so please to call them—from the revival of the arts, down to the pres- 
ent century, and in each of these there will be found a very obvious difference. 
In the first, and most ancient, of these periods, we have seen that the three 
formative arts were very far from their perfection; and that, if it must be ad- 
mitted that they had much in them that was good, yet this was accompanied 
by so much of imperfection, that those times certainly merit no great share of 
commendation. Yet, on the other hand, as it was by them that the com- 
mencement was made; as it was they who originated the method, and taught 
the way to the better path, which was afterwards followed, so, if it were but 
for this, we are bound to say nothing of them but what is good—nay, we 
must even accord to them a somewhat larger amount of glory than they might 
have the right to demand, were their works to be judged rigidly by the strict 
rules of their art. 

In the second period, all productions were, obviously, much ameliorated; 
richer invention was displayed, with more correct drawing, a better manner, 
improved execution, and more careful finished. The arts were, in a measure, 
delivered from that rust of old age, and that coarse disproportion, which the 
rudeness of the previous uncultivated period had left still clinging to them. 
But who will venture to affirm that there could yet be found an artist perfect 
at all points? or one who had arrived at that position, in respect of invention, 
design, and colour, to which we have attained in the present day? Is there any 
one who has been able so carefully to manage the shadows of his figures, that 
the lights remain only on the parts in relief? or who has, in like manner, ef- 
fected those perforations, and secured those delicate results in sculpture, 
which are exhibited by the statues and rilievi of our own day? The credit of 
having effected this is certainly due tothe third period only; respecting which it 
appears to me that we may safely affirm the arts to have effected all that it is 
permitted to the imitation of nature to perform, and to have reached such a 
point, that we have now more cause for apprehension lest they should again 
sink into depression, than ground for hope that they will ever attain to a 
higher degree of perfection. 

Reflecting attentively within myself on all these things, I conclude that it 
is the peculiar nature, and distinctive characteristic, of these arts, that, rising 
from mean beginnings, they should proceed to elevate themselves, by gradual 


8 Tbid., 1, 360. 
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effort, and should finally attain to the summit of perfection; and I am con- 
firmed in this opinion by the perception of an almost similar mode of progres- 
sion in others of the liberal arts." 


If we accept Vasari’s premises as to what constitutes good art, his 
account of the history of art is not unintelligible nor as prejudiced as 
has been supposed. Vasari held with his contemporaries the opinion 
that good art was classical art and that classical art was natural art. 
Therefore, any deviation from this norm was aesthetically bad. In 
point of fact, Vasari is a judicial and not an historical critic. Having 
made up his mind as to what constitutes value in art, he proceeds to 
look for expressions of that value in the past. It is this approach 
which leads him into the exaltation of ancient and Renaissance art 
at the expense of the art of the Middle Ages, and what defects 
critics have found in Vasari must be attributed in part at least to 
the defects of the method employed. 

Vasari’s work stands as the most effective summary of the Renais- 
sance theory of the revival of the fine arts. On the subject of the re- 
vival of the fine arts, the Renaissance believed that it was the equal 
to if not the superior of the ancients. It paid respect to the work of 
the forerunners in what it considered the proper style. Florence was 
thought to be the center of the revival and Cimabue, Giotto, and 
Brunelleschi the individuals most responsible for it. The extent of 
the awareness of the revival of the fine arts is widespread, while the 
revival itself is taken as a fact. Finally, it is important to note that 
whenever the revival is considered an attempt is made to point to 
specific examples exhibiting the characteristics of the change being 
described. 

HERBERT WEISINGER 


Michigan State College 


4 Tbid., 1, 302-303. Cf. ibid., 1, 32-33 for another expression of the circular 
theory of history; also the passage cited supra, p. 163. 




















SIR TOBY’S COCKATRICE 


HEN Sir Toby in high glee expects that Andrew and Cesario 

“will kill one another by the look, like cockatrices,’’! Shake- 
speare may have intended an oblique allusion to one of the sportive 
poses of the Capitano Spavento, the braggart soldier of the Italian 
stage. The English cockatrice, noted, like its Italian counterpart the 
basilisco, for its “‘death-darting eye,” to use Juliet’s phrase, was the 
fabulous serpent that poisoned men by its glance. The terms 
“cockatrice” and ‘“‘basilisk’”’ were used interchangeably: King Henry 
the Sixth attributes the basilisk glance to the Duke of Suffolk.? The 
use of the concept by Renaissance dramatists was one of the humor- 
ous modifications of Plautine themes. 

In the commedia erudita of the sixteenth century, the soldier cus- 
tomarily adopts a mouth-filling and terrifying name by which the 
playwright mocked the braggart’s love of threatening attitudes. In 
some plays this name is “Basilisco,” a reference at once to the 
heavy cannon known as the basilisk and to the fatal serpent; such 
are A. F. Raineri’s Altilia (Mantova, 1550) and G. B. Della Porta’s 
Furiosa (Commedie, 4 vols., Napoli, 1726). The name simply labels 
an affectation of the captain, the claim to a frightening appearance 
derived from the Miles Gloriosus of Plautus. A slight development 
of the theme appears in V. da Pesaro’s Farsa Satyra Morale (1521) 
in which the bravo Spampana declares that his mere look inspires 
such fear even in himself that he dares not peep into a mirror.‘ 
Aretino borrows this idea for the description of the boastful soldier 
sketched in the Prologue of the Marescalco (1533). When Trasilogo 
in Della Porta’s Olimpia strikes menacing postures, his servant 
Squadra ironically describes him as “‘basilisco’’;> and many other 
plays utilize the satiric association of the fierce-eyed coward with 
the serpent.’ Ultimately the playwrights modified the connection 
so as to ascribe to the captain a basilisk glance, as in Boneto Ghir- 
ardi’s Leonida;’ and on its deadly power the otherwise unarmed 
Bellerofonte Scarabombardon relied in a magnificent combat with 
hundreds of Turks.* In the commedia dell’arte the Capitano Spavento 


1 Twelfth Night, 11, iv, 214-15. 2 JI] Henry the Sizth, u, ii, 45-53. 

’ “Basilisco” is the name of the braggart in Soliman and Perseda (Thomas 
Kyd, Works, ed. F. 8S. Boas, Oxford, 1901). 

‘ See the extract in L. Stoppato’s Commedia Popolare in Italia, Padova, 
1887, pp. 197-211. 5 Olimpia, 1, iv. 

* For example, Della Porta’s Cintia, u, ix; Luigi Pasqualigo’s Fedele, 
Venetia, 1576, mu, xvi; and Girolamo Parabosco’s Fantesca, Vinegia, 1556, 
p. 52. 7 Venetia, 1585, 1, i. a 

8 Sforza degli Oddi’s Prigione d’Amore, Venetia, 1591, rv, i. 
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petrifies his adversaries by baring his chest and showing his heart, 
on which was sculped the head of the Gorgon Medusa.® 

The fiction is closely joined with the duel, a device by which the 
dramatists exposed the cowardice of the self-conscious poltroon. The 
latter always sought, if he dared face an adversary at all, to frighten 
him away by menacing attitudes and facial expressions, thrusting 
his sword up bellicosely and stroking a bristling beard. Usually the 
undaunted rival forced the captain to submit to the humiliation of a 
cudgelling or to seek a pretext, generally fantastic, among the pro- 
visions of the duelling code in the effort to escape.!® The climax of 
such postures resulted from confronting one coward with another. 
Each sought, like Andrew or Cesario, to outstare and outdefy the 
other, to kill one another by the look, like cockatrices; both pre- 
ferred, like Andrew and Cesario, to settle the quarrel amicably. 
Thus the Spanish captains Dante and Pantaleone in Della Porta’s 
Fantesca, unable to drive each other from the field by sonorous 
Castilian bluster, choose not to fight but to conclude a prudent 
peace; instead of beating each other, they are beaten by the vecchi." 
Similarly Parabola and Pannuorfo in the same author’s Moro chal- 
lenge and menace each other, circling warily and keeping a safe dis- 
tance; they fear most the actual moment for drawing swords, and 
discover as ingenious reasons not to fight the alleged vow never to 
duel on the Sabbath and the call of another engagement.” 

The Italian playwrights of the Cinquecento, then, developed the 
possibilities for humor suggested by the pose of frightfulness adopted 
by the Latin miles gloriosus; to describe it they occasionally used 
the epithet ‘“‘basilisco.” A mocking ascription of the basilisk glance 
came to be a regular attribute of the capitano spavento; and cowards 
reluctantly brought together in a duel trusted this weapon to over- 
awe each other. These comic writers had, therefore, already ex- 
ploited the laughable situation contrived by Sir Toby. Against this 
background, his statement not only acquires a certain allusive rich- 
ness, but also implies another Italian affiliation of Twelfth Night, 
specifically a mocking glance at a frequent pose of the timid soldier 
of the peninsular stage. 

DaniEL ©. BOUGHNER 


Northwestern University 


* Francesco Andreini, Le Bravvre del Capitan Spauento, Venezia, 1609, 


Ragionamento Decimoprimo. 
10See my papers, “The Braggart in Italian Renaissance Comedy,” 


P.M.L.A., tv, 42-83 (1943); and “Milton’s Harapha and Renaissance 
Comedy,” #.L.H., to appear. 11 Fantesca, tv, vii. 12 Moro, 11, iii. 

















LA VERA FONTE DEL PESSIMISMO 
LEOPARDIANO 


ON c’é poeta al mondo che abbia cosi sublimemente come il 

Leopardi cantato il dolore umano e, quanto Lui, visto tanto 
buio nella vita. Eppure il Leopardi, a chi ne studi la mente ed il 
cuore negli incomparabili CANTI, nei PENSIERI e specialmente 
nell’/EPISTOLARIO, pid che un pessimista, appare un esasperato— 
esasperato sconsolatamente dalla sua continua e crescente infelicita. 
Giacomo Leopardi fu infelice, perché era malato; e fu malato fin 
dai primi anni della fanciullezza per colpa principalmente dei suoi 
inetti genitori, specie dell’austera e taccagnissima madre. Venuto 
alla vita con l’anima precocemente alata di genio, anelante all’a- 
more ed alla gloria, in casa lo trattarono come un bimbo scon- 
troso; torturandolo con restrizioni grette e balorde e con un compati- 
mento che Il’irritava come uno scherno. Nato aquila, gli tarparono 
l’ale e lo misero in gabbia! 

Nel 1826 il Poeta scriveva all’amico conte Carlo Pépoli. 

“Ti mando le notizie poco notabili della mia vita... . 

Nato dal conte Monaldo Leopardi di Recanati, citta della Marca 
di Ancona, e dalla marchesa Adelaide Antici della stessa citta, ai 
29 giugno del i798, in Recanati. 

Vissuto sempre nella patria fino all’eta di 24 anni. 

Precettori non ebbe se non per li primi rudimenti che apprese da 
pedagoghi, mantenuti espressamente in casa da suo padre. Bensi 
ebbe l’uso di una ricca biblioteca raccolta dal padre, uomo molto 
amante delle lettere. 

In questa biblioteca passé la maggior parte della sua vita, finché 
e quanto gli fu permesso dalla salute, distrutta da’ suoi studi; i 
quali incomincié, indipendentemente dai precettori, in eta di 10 
anni, e continud poi sempre, senza riposo, facendone la sua unica 
occupazione.” 

L’amico Giordani intanto scriveva al giovanetto portentoso: “Il 
soverchio studio distrugge la sanita. S’Ella in questa giovinezza 
studia pid di sei ore al giorno, mi creda che fa male, male grande .. . 
La supplico dunque ad interrompere gli studi con quegli esercizi 
che, dando vigore al corpo, svegliano la mente: passeggiare, caval- 
care, schermire, ballare, giocare al pallone . . . . L’incessante studio 
rovina lo stomaco, rovina la testa, cresce la malinconia’’.. . . 

Ed era proprio cosi! Ma, perché i genitori che pur lo vedevano di 
giorno in giorno deperire ed intristire, non se ne dettero pensiero né 
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ricorsero alla cura efficace che consigliava l’amico lontano? Perché, 
per mala sorte di Giacomo e della famiglia, il conte Monaldo non 
aveva di buono che le sue buone intenzioni; e la contessa Adelaide: 
dei suoi figli fu genitrice, giammai madre; se per madre s’intende 
la tenera vigilatrice della nostra fanciullezza, l’amica pid verace 
della vita. 

In fatti, ella ‘‘considerava la bellezza una vera disgrazia’’—ci 
dice il Poeta—‘‘e vedendo i suoi figli brutti e deformi, (Il povero 
giovanetto, per aver forse troppo sgobbato sui libri, pareva un 
pochino gobbo.) ne ringraziava Dio, non per eroismo, ma di tutta 
voglia. Non procurava in nessun modo d’aiutarli a nascondere i loro 
difetti, anzi pretendeva che in vista di essi, rinunziassero alla vita 
nella loro prima gioventt .. . . Scemava con le parole e con l’opinione 
sua i loro successi’”’... . 

Di tale ‘‘madre in parto ed in voler matrigna”’ la soave Paolina, 
sorella del poeta, che amava svisceratamente il suo ‘‘Giacomino,”’ 
scriveva ad un’amica: 

“Papa é di ottimo cuore e ci vuol molto bene, ma gli manca il 
coraggio di affrontare il ‘‘muso”’ di mama anche per una cosa lievis- 
sima, mentre ha quello di affrontare il nostro assai spesso... . 
Marianna mia, non se ne puo pit affatto affatto! Io vorrei che tu 
potessi stare un giorno solo in casa mia per prendere un’idea del 
come si possa vivere senza vita, senza anima, senza corpo!” 

Il Giordani, allarmato da una lettera disperata del Poeta, gli 
scriveva: “Oh! che é questa vostra vita infelicissima ed orrenda? 
Perdio, mi lacerate il cuore. Per carita, abbiatevi ogni possibile cura. 
Esercitatevi, divertitevi!”’ E, per confortarlo, arrischiava un elogio 
di Recanati “‘posta in un sito salubre ed ameno.” Ma il Poeta gli 
rispose con una veemente invettiva che dimostra quale profondo 
abisso si fosse gid spalancato in quella squisitissima anima di 
diciott’anni appena! 

“Che cosa é in Recanati di bello che l’uomo si curi di vedere o 
d’imparare? niente. ... L’aria di questa citté L’é stato mal detto 
che sia salubre. E mutabilissima, umida, salmastra, crudele ai nervi 
e per la sua sottigliezza niente buona a certe complessioni. A tutto 
questo aggiunga |’ostinata, nera, orrenda, barbara malinconia che 
mi lima e mi divora, e collo studio s’alimenta e senza studio s’ac- 
cresce .. . . Ora come andarne libero non facendo altro che pensare, 
e vivendo di pensieri senza una distrazione al mondo? E come fare 
che cessi l’effetto se dura la causa?—Che parla Ella di divertimenti? 
Unico divertimento in Recanati é lo studio; unico divertimeno é 
quello che mi ammazza: tutto il resto é noia.” 
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Il martirio durd ancora sei anni. Qual maraviglia che quel 
povero spirito si chiudesse alla fede ed alla gioia, e che la malinconia 
pit’ cupa e disperata gli invadesse mente e cuore e facesse sentire 
che la vita era un male che non cessava che con la morte? 

Fu cosi che il cantore di Sitvi1a, de L’INFin1To, abbandonato alla 
sua dolorosa solitudine, pensando e meditando divenne il Poeta del 
Bruto Mrinore, della Patrnopia, del Canro Norrurno, de La 
GINESTRA. 

A 24 anni, Giacomo finalmente lascid la casa paterna. Rifiutan- 
dogli la famiglia qualsiasi aiuto pecuniario,—il padre di tanto in 
tanto gli mandava qualche scudo—il povero giovane fu obbligato 
a vivere di lavoro incessante che fini di rovinargli la salute. In cerca 
d’occupazione o di riposo, errd qua e 1a, aiutato a volte—si stringe 
il cuore a pensarlo—dalla carité degli amici! Da Firenze, dopo la 
misera fine del suo “smisurato amore” per la Targioni Tozzetti, 
scriveva all’amico Puccinotti: 

“Sono stanco della vita, stanco della indifferenza filosofica ch’é il 
solo rimedio dei mali e della noia, ma che infine annoia essa me- 
desima. Non ho altri disegni, altre speranze che di morire... Ma 
se mi sentird male assai, verrd a Recanati, volendo morire inmezzo 
ai miei.” 

Ma pure questo conforto gli negé la sorte, perché Egli si spense a 
Napoli, lontano da tutti i suoi, in casa dell’amico Antonio Ranieri 
che l’ospitava. Il 27 maggio dell’ultimo anno di sua “dimora in 
terra” scriveva l’ultima sua lettera,—ed era diretta al ‘‘Mio caro 
Papa.” 

“Sono stato assalito per la prima volta della mia vita da un vero 
legittimo asma che m’impedisce il camminare, il giacere e il dormire, 
e mi trovo costretto risponderle di mano altrui a causa del mio 


occhio diritto minacciato di amaurosi o di cateratta . . . . I miei pati- 
menti fisici giornalieri sono arrivati con |’etA (non aveva ancora 39 
anni!) a un grado tale, che non possono pit crescere ... Bacio le 


mani a Lei ed alla mamma, abbraccio i fratelli e prego loro tutti a 
raccomandarmi a Dio, acciocché dopo che io li avré riveduti, una 
buona e pronta morte ponga fine ai miei mali fisici’’. . . . 

Pietro Giordani, scrivendo ad un amico, diciotto anni prima, aveva 
affermato: ‘Credetemi che Monti, Perticari, Mai, riuniti tutti in- 
sieme, non fanno la meta dell’ingegno e del sapere di questo giovane 
di 21 anni. Dategli solo 10 anni di vita e sanita e traetelo fuori dagli 
orrori in cui vive, e ditemi il primo sciocco della terra da Adamo in 
qua, se nel 1830 in Italia e in Europa non si dira che pochi italiani 
furono paragonabili a Leopardi.” 
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E mai giudizio critico mostr6 pit profetico acume, perché Giacomo 
Leopardi é infatti il pid sublime poeta lirico d’Italia e d’Europa; 
il cui pessimismo scaturi, tutto, dai dolorosi casi della sua infelicis- 
sima vita; e non, come da alcuni si vuole, in parte dall’influenza 
ch’ebbe sul suo pensiero il pessimismo di quella filosofia romantica 
d’oltralpe senza fede e senza speranza, che suggeri il WERTHER al 
Goéthe, (il Werther che non piaceva al Nostro), Les M&p1TaTIONs 
e René al Lamartine e a Chateaubriand, Childe Haro.p al Byron, 
le ULtimE LETTERE D1 Jacopo Ortis al nostro Foscolo e cosi via. 

I] Leopardi é un originale pensatore, spinto all’analisi dei problemi 
trascendenti dell’enigma del nostro essere, ed alla vana ricerca del 
perché della vita: dal troppo soffrire. 

I felici non si dimandano a che serva la vita: essa per loro é un 
bene, é un piacere—e chi gode non si chiede a che valga il godere. 
Ma a coloro che soffrono, che soffrono senza tregua, senza mai un 
po’ di gioia, vien naturale domandarsi il perché dell’esistenza; 
l’origine, la ragione, lo scopo di quel dolore; a che valga soffrirlo. 
Se esistere significa patire, non altro che patire, chi patisce non pud 
non sentire che la migliore amica della sua “cieca” vita é la morte 
che pone fine ai suoi tormenti—a meno che essi non siano confortati 
dalla fede religiosa e dalle sue promesse. 

Il povero Leopardi che pur credeva, che tante volte senti Dio, 
che aveva abbozzato un inno AL REeDENTORE, che nell’ultimo suo 
scritto pregd i suoi di raccomandarlo a Dio—dalla veemenza della 
sua esasperazione, della sua disperazione, fu privato di questo unico 
possibile conforto ai suoi mali. 

Fantasioso, ardente, suscettibilissimo al fascino della belté fem- 
minile, il povero giovane, bruttino e malaticcio com’era, a quasi 
vent’anni non aveva ancora trovato una che gli avesse illuminato 
l’anima d’un po’ d’amore—a lui che n’era tanto assetato! “Un sor- 
riso solo” d’una donna avvenente, egli confessa, “gettato sopra di 
me, mi pareva cosa straordinaria e maravigliosamente dolce e 
lusinghiera.”” Fu percid che durante la visita d’una sua cugina a 
casa sua, per essersi trovato a giocare a carte solo con lei, se ne 
invaghi tanto, da sentire i battiti e l’ansie del ‘Primo Amore”’: 

“Tornami a mente il di che la battaglia 


D’amor sentii la prima volta, e dissi: 
Oimé, se quest’ amor, com’ei travaglia! .... 


Oh come soavissimi diffust 
Moti per l’ossa mi serpeano! oh come 
Mille nell’alma instabili, confusi 
Pensieri si volgean!.... 
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Nell’Epistolario si legge: 

“Quando un giovane dice d’essere infelice, d’ordinario s’immagi- 
nano certe cose che io non vorrei s’immaginassero dime... . Benché 
io desideri molte cose e anche ardentemente, com’é naturale ai 
giovani, nessun desiderio m’ha fatto mai, né mi pud fare infelice . . . . 
Ma mi fa infelice primieramente l’assenza deila salute, perché io non 
sono quel filosofo che non mi curi della vita! 

La vita! ah come lui ci aveva creduto, alla vita! . . . Come l’aveva 
amata con le sue gioie, coi sogni, con |’affetto, con le carezze del- 
l’amore—invano vagheggiati! 


. Che pensieri soavi, 
Che speranze, che cori, o Silvia mia! 
Quale allor ci apparia 
La vita umana eil fato!.... 
Come passata sei, 
Cara compagna dell’ eta mia nova, 
Mia lacrimata speme!”’ 


Consaivo, al bacio pietoso d’Elvira, grida: 


“Lice, lice al mortal, non 2 gid sogno 
Come stimai un tempo, ahi lice in terra 
Provar felicita!”’ 


Dobbiamo a questa veemente sensibilita del Leopardi, alla natu- 
rale attitudine di sentire ardentemente, quella sua straordinaria 
profondita e veracita di sentimento che lo fece giudicare dal De 
Sanctis “il primo poeta d’Italia dopo Dante . . . . voce del secolo, pid 
che interprete del sentimento nazionale; una di quelle voci eterne 
che segnano a grandi intervalli la storia del mondo’’... . 

Nei grandi poeti la fantasia sommerge in sé il concetto. Nel 
Leopardi il concetto e il sentimento sono intimamente connessi, fusi 
insieme, allo stesso tempo causa ed effetto l’uno dell’altro, ‘passione 
ed immagine del Poeta,” scaturiti dalla vigoria e dall’originalita del 
suo pensiero e fecondati dalla fantasia. In quelle sue sublimi creature 
poetiche il Poeta si immedesima e si oblia, e la sua poesia diventa 
parola ed eco d’uno stato d’animo che trascende dal tempo e dall’in- 
dividuo. 

Per il Leopardi la vita “orba d’affetto e di gentili errori’’ era come 
“notte senza stelle a mezzo il verno.” 

Ed il destino avverso doveva strappare per sempre quella povera 
Anima ad ogni ulteriore affetto ed illusione e piombarla nella notte 
della pid buia disperazione. 

A Firenze, nel] 1832, il Poeta soffri il supremo dolore e disinganno 
della sua triste vita: la fine del suo amore per la signora Fanny 
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Targioni Tozzetti, della quale s’era disperatamente innamorato 
l’anno precedente. Se il Leopardi avesse trovato in lei una donna 
d’alto sentire come quella che all’irrequieto spirito dell’ Alfieri détte 
pace e gioia fino alla morte, |’infelicitaé sua sarebbe forse cessata o 
certo egli avrebbe realmente provato che: “lice in terra provar 
felicita.”’ 

Da quell’amore che |’assorbi tutto, lo Sventurato si sentiva come 
cambiato, ringiovanito, guarito. Scriveva al padre d’essere “di- 
ventato come un altro,” gioiva di poter mangiare ‘‘qualunque sorta 
di cose,” prendere bibite quando voleva e “gelati ogni sera.” 

Ben presto perd venne il giorno amarissimo che la ‘‘pietosa Elvira” 
del suo sogno divenne |’Aspasia ‘“‘dotta allettatrice” della realta: 

“‘Non sai che smisurato amor, che affanni intensi, 
Che indicibili moti e che deliri 
Movesti in me; né verrd tempo alcuno 


Che tu Vintenda.... 
Or quell’ Aspasia é morta 


che tanto amai!”’.... 


Il colpo fu irreparabile, mortale: dato lo stato spirituale e fisico 
del povero Amante che di quel suo “smisurato amore”’ era vissuto 
per pit d’un anno, confessandolo trepido in ConsaLvo, cantandolo 
in In PensteRo DoMINANTE e in AMORE E Morte e piangendolo ed 
esacrandolo in ASPASIA. 

Allora dal suo cuore spezzato dal disinganno eruppe il canto della 
disperazione: A Sr Sresso. 

“Or poserai per sempre, 
Stanco mio cor. . 

er 
Palpitasti. Non val cosa nessuna 
I moti tuoi, né di sospiri 2 degna 


La terra. Amaro e noia 
La vita, altro mai nulla; e fango 2 il mondo. . . 


Un’altra, e pid alta, causa dell’amarezza di quel grande Spirito 
fu il suo amor patrio: 

“Mia patria é l’Italia,” aveva Egli scritto all’amico Giordani, 
“ner la quale ardo d’amore, ringraziando il cielo d’avermi fatto 
italiano.” 

Italiano! Italiano nell’Italia d’allora! 

Ai sogni di liberta e di rigenerazione nazionale le quali gl’Italiani 
avevano sperate da Napoleone, allor che Vincenzo Monti cantava: 


“Bonaparte al tuo periglio 
Dal mar libico vold; 
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Vide il pianto del tuo ciglio, 
E il suo fulmine impugno”’ . 


era, ahimé! seguito il pid atroce disinganno: dopo che il Corso, 
divisa la Penisola fra i suoi parenti, dissanguatala colle sue forzate 
coscrizioni militari, spogliatala di tanti suoi tesori, tradita e venduta 
la gloriosissima Repubblica di San Marco all’ Austria, era finalmente 
caduto a Waterloo e morto su d’un isolotto lontano, roso dal rim- 
pianto e dal rimorso. . . . 

Quello che doveva essere Risorgimento Nazionale s’era cosi mu- 
tato in una maggiore abbiezione sociale e politica. Infatti: se non 
sapessimo che la societa italiana di quel tempo non era dissimile da 
quella che la satira del Parini mise alla gogna, potremmo desumerlo 
da quanto il Poeta lamenta nella Patinop1a e nella stupenda ode 
alla sorella Paolina che stava per andare a marito: 

““Sorella mia, che in gravi 

E luttuost tempi 

L’infelice famiglia all’infelice 

Italia accrescerai.... 

O misert o codardi 

Figliuoli avrai. Miseri eleggi. Immenso 


Fra fortuna e valor dissidio pose 
Il corrotto costume”... . 


Codardia e corruzione sociali dovute in gran parte alla miseria 
politica in cui giaceva |’Italia: 


“O patria mia, vedo le mura e gli archi 
E le colonne e i simulacri e l’ermi 
Torri degli avi nostri, 
Ma la gloria mon vedo.... 

Or fatta inerme, 
Nuda la fronte e nudo il petto mostri. 


Oimé quante ferite, 

Che lividor, che sangue! oh quai ti veggio, 
Formosissima donna! Io chiedo al cielo 

E al mondo: dite dite, 

Chi la ridusse a tale? E questo 2 peggio, 

Che di catene ha carche ambe le braccia.... 


Di catene—di catene nuove—che la vittoria della Liberta e della 
Giustizia spezzera, speriamo, per sempre, “Italia Mia, 


Le genti a vincer nata 
E nella fausta sorte e nella ria!”’ 


ARTURO SERGIO 
Hunter College 








UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF ITALIAN 
PATRIOTS OF THE RISORGIMENTO 


I 1927 Dr. Aurelius De Yoanna, a physician of Italian extraction, 
presented to Columbia University, a valuable collection of auto- 
graph letters and portraits of distinguished Italian patriots of the 
Risorgimento which he had purchased in London from the Maggs 
Brothers. Unfortunately, some of these valuable documents, includ- 
ing a letter by Dante to his son and two letters by Machiavelli, have 
been lost. The rest of the collection, including letters by Cavour, 
Garibaldi, Mazzini, and Giusti, is kept among Columbia’s manu- 
script treasures, preserved in a special box in the Rare Book Divi- 
sion of the Library. They are here published for the first time with 
the kind permission of Dr. C. C. Williamson, the former Director 
of Libraries. 

The letter by Cavour, in French, dated Turin, October 26, 1850, 
about two weeks after his appointment as Minister of Agriculture, 
Industry, and Commerce,’ is addressed to a ‘‘Monsieur’”’? whom the 
author has not been able to identify. However, the content of the 
letter indicates that he was a Frenchman probably in charge of the 
administration of prisons in France.* The letter is important not 
only because it furnishes another proof of the keen interest shown 
by Cavour in the improvement of all that came under his adminis- 
tration, but more especially because of the description of the material 
and moral conditions of convict prisons in the Kingdom of Pied- 
mont. The text of the letter follows: 

Turin 26 8° 1850 


Monsieur, 

Les événements politiques qui ont changé la forme de notre gouvernement 
m’ont fait passer brusquement de la vie privée A la vie publique et m’ont 
amené a la téte du département de la marine. Les bagnes du royaume dépen- 
dent en conséquence de mon ministére. Désireux d’améliorer leur régime 
économique et disciplinaire, en attendant que l’on puisse les supprimer tout a 
fait, j’ai recours 4 vos lumieres et 4 vos conseils. Votre amour de l’humanité et 


1 The collection also contains a framed engraved portrait of Cavour. 

2? Cavour was appointed Minister of Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce, 
on October 11, 1850, following the death of the Count of Santa Rosa. On the 
same day, the Navy, which, up to that time, had depended on the Ministry of 
War, came under the supervision and control of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
Industry, and Commerce. The combined office was named Ministry of the 
Navy and Commerce. This arrangement continued to May 29, 1852, when the 
Navy was administered by the Ministry of War. It was not until 1860 that 
the Ministry of the Navy was finally established as a separate department. 

’ The Inspector General of the Service des Prisons was M. Olivier Dufresse 
(Almanac Nationale, 1850). 
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la bienveillance dont vous m’avez en tous temps honorés, me font espérer que 
vous voudrez bien vous préter a mes désirs. 

Je désire connaftre ce quis’est fait en France pour ces etablissements depuis 
l’époque ou Mr. Hyde de Neuville entrepris Jeur réforme. Je désirerais plus 
encore savoir ce qu’a votre avis on peut fair pour les rendre moins imparfaits. 
Nos bagnes sont assez bien administrés au point de vue materiel, et moyen- 
nant un faible salaire qui passe directement aux mains des forgats on obtient 
d’eux une somme de travail assez considérable. Mais rien, ou A peu prés rien 
n’a été fait au point de vue moral et intellectuel. C’est cette lacune que je 
voudrais combler, au moins autant que faire ce peut dans les conditions od 
ces établissements se trouvent. Les préoccupations politiques et sociales ont 
& ce qui me parait fait un peu perdre de vue en France, la grande question de 
la réforme pénitentiare, mais je suis certain que vous y étés demeuré fidéle, 
et que vous continuez A avoir dans |’avenir de l’humanité. C’est pourquoi je 
me flatte que vous ne jugerez pas ma demande inopportune ou indiscréte, et 
que vous voudrez me procurer par l’entremise de |’ Ambassade de Sardaigne, 
tous les documents, les écrits et les conseils qui peuvent m’éclairer, et faciliter 
une tAche qui doit avoir toute votre sympathie. 

Recevez, Monsieur, l’assurance de ma haute considération. 

C. de Cavour, ministre 
de la marine. 


The collection contains two letters by Giuseppe Garibaldi. In the 
letter dated Bologna, October 6, 1859, during the uprisings that 
preceded the annexations in central Italy, Garibaldi, who was then 
Commanding General of the Eleventh Division of the Italian Army, 
recommended Antonio Savorelli, who had distinguished himself as 
a major in the campaigns of 1848 and 1849 in Rome, to the Pied- 
montese Government, urging that he (Savorelli) be permitted to 
wear the uniform of his rank. The letter follows: 

ESERCITO ITALIANO 
UNDECIMA DIVISIONE 


GENERALE COMANDANTE 
Bologna, 6 Ott>re 59 


Quartier Generale di Bologna 
li 18 


In considerazione del merito del Sig.* Savorelli Antonio—Maggiore de- 
l’Esercito Italiano in 48 e 49, ad avuto riguardo ai danni sofferti all’assedio di 
Roma io sarei contentissimo che il Superiore Governo le concedesse il diritto 


di portare l’uniforme del suo grado. 
G. Garibaldi 


The second letter by Garibaldi,’ dated Monsummano, July 6, 


4 Hyde de Neuville, Jean Guillaume. Baron. (1776-1857). Political leader 
and diplomat. In 1816 he was French Ambassador to the United States where 
he remained five years. Retired as French deputy in 1830. Wrote: ‘“‘ Memoires.” 
(Paris, 1888-92. 3v.). 

5 There is also a framed engraved portrait of Garibaldi. 
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1867, is addressed to Jessie White Mario,‘ the English woman who 
followed the Italian warrior as a nurse during the campaigns of 1860 
and 1866. Mrs. Mario, who had previously translated but not yet 
published Garibaldi’s novel entitled Clelia. Il Governo del Monaco 
(Roma nel secolo XIX)—Romanzo storico politico,’ apparently had 
written to Garibaldi to inquire whether he had any other manu- 
scripts which she might translate into English. Though his reply 
was negative, Mrs. Mario began a biography of the Italian leader,® 
which was published after his death. The letter follows: 
Monsummano 6 Luglio 1867 
Sorella carissima 
Gia vi dissi:—ch’ic pensavo di seguire l’andamento della causa romana 


—col mio Romanzo che prendeste la noja di tradurre—Poi—ho scritto quasi 


nulla in quest’ultimi tempi—dimodocché non vale la pena d’occuparsene. 
Ve sempre 
G. Garibaldi 


V’invio due linee per Mr. Smalley 


Envelope addressed to: 
Signora 

Jessie White Mario 

Villa Grassi—fuori di porta Romana 
Firenze 


Postmark: La Maddalena: 7 Lug. 67 
Postmark in back of envelope: Livorno—8 Lug 67 
Firenze—8 Lug 67 


Garibaldi’s letter to Mrs. Mario was sent to Lord Garnet, Joseph 
Wolseley,® a distinguished English army general, by Hester Austin, 
who had obtained it from Mrs. Mario ‘“‘under protest” since his con- 
duct during the African campaigns had led her to regard Lord 
Wolseley as a tyrant. The letter of Hester Austin, also included 
among the collection of letters presented by Dr. De Yoanna, is 
interesting because it throws light on the character of Mrs. Mario. 


The letter follows: 


* Mario, Jessie White (1832-1906). Went to Italy in 1856 ostensibly as a 
correspondent of the London Daily News, but in reality as Mazzini’s agent to 
help in the liberation of Italy. She married Alberto Mario (1825-1883), a 
follower of Garibaldi. In his Mille (L. Cappelli, Bologna, 1933, pp. 251-253) 
Garibaldi refers gratefully for the assistance he received from the “‘very 
courageous” Jessie White Mario whom he also calls “the Custodian Angel.” 

7 Garibaldi, Giuseppe. The rule of the monk: (or) Romein the nineteenth cen- 
ury. Harper & Brothers, publishers. Franklin Square. 1870. pp. 105. A copy of 
the English translation is available at the Boston Public Library. 

8 Mario, Jessie White. Garibaldi e i suoi tempi. Treves, Milan, 1884. 

®* Wolseley, Garnet Joseph (Viscount). Baron Wolseley of Cairo. Born in 
Golden Bridge House (Dublin) in 1833. British General, in 1874 he occupied 
Cumassi. In 1879 he defeated the Zulu at Ulundi, and in 1882 the Pasha Arabs 
at Tell el Kebir. In 1895 he was appointed Commander-in-Chief of the British 


Army. Wrote: The Decline and Fall of Napoleon. 1895. 
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Swinford, 
March 11” (1883) 
Dear Lord Wolseley 

I send you the letter of Garibaldis [sic] which I once promised to get for 
you. Of late years he only signed his letters, but this one is entirely his, address 
& all, and is therefore, more interesting. I also send a verbal translation of the 
contents, as I think you are not an Italian scholar. The letter comes, too, from 
an interesting source. Miss Jessie White is an Englishwoman who made herself 
conspicuous in 1857 by her devotion to the cause of Italian freedom, which 
she helped to the fullest extent of her power by her pen & purse (a very slender 
one). She married Alberto Mario, who was the most intimate of Garibaldi’s 
friends, & who, from first to last, identified himself with the Italian cause more 
than any other of the heroes who gave up all for their country. Poor fellow! he 
is now sick to death, & in almost penury. 

Need I say that M™* White Mario gave all the letter under protest, as she 
looks upon you as one of the tyrants who crush oppressed nationalities! 
but it is permissible to such simple-hearted enthusiasts to ‘‘devoisonner” a 
little. 

Believe me, dear Lord Wolseley, 

Sincerely yours, 
Hester Austin 


Envelope addressed: 
The Lord Wolseley 
6 Hill Street 


Berkeley Sq” 
London 


Postmark in front: Ashford: A: Mr 11: 83 
Postmark in back: London: 7: Mr 12: 83 J 


Five letters of Mazzini constitute the most valuable part of the 
collection :!° two are addressed to Antonio Panizzi, one to Dr. John 
Bowring, another to Sangiovanni, and the fifth to Pistrucci. In addi- 
tion there are two interesting items in the handwriting of Mazzini 
concerning his political and religious beliefs. 

The first letter to Mr. Panizzi," in Italian, is undated, but since 
Mazzini gave his own address as 4 York Buildings, it must have 
been written after August 1840," the date in which, after a brief 
sojourn in Clarendon Square, his new friends induced him to live 
with the Ruffinis in a house on King’s Road (4 York Buildings).” 
The newspaper to which Mazzini refers in his letter was probably 
the Apostolato Popolare, published in London between 1840 and 

10 The collection also contains two framed engraved portraits of Mazzini. 

1 Panizzi, Antonio (1797-1879). Born at Brescello. Studied at Reggio and 
Parma with the intention of practising law, but political reasons forced him 
to abandon his plans. He joined the Carbonari. After the revolution of 1821, 


he left Italy and went to London where he began to teach. Became director of 


the British Museum. 

12 The year recorded on the Columbia University Library card is 1841. 

18 To be nearer to his school, Mazzini forsook Chelsea for less attractive 
venue on Queen Square (47 Devonshire Street), and later (from May 1846 to 
September 1847) for the New North Road (19, Cropley Street). 
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1843, under the auspices of the Giovine Italia, for propaganda among 
the working classes. Many of the articles in the A postolato Popolare 
were by Mazzini who also published in this paper, for the first time, 
his Doveri Dell’ Uomo. The paper reached North and South America, 
and circulated widely in Italy where more than 3,000 copies were 


received. The letter follows: 
Giovedi 

Mio caro Signor Panizzi 

Le mando i due primi numeri d’un giornale che intendiamo pubblicare 
quanto pid frequentemente potremo. Essendo cosa in famiglia, e non sapendo 
come le potrebbe venir conoscenza dell’esistenza del foglio, glie lo mando, 
sicch’ella veda. 

Le scrissi giorni sono per richiederla d’un biglietto d’ingresso alla Libreria 
del Museo. Spero ch’ella avra voluto farmi quel favore. 


Mi creda sempre 
Dev. mo 
Gius. Mazzini 
4. York Building, 
King’s Road, Chelsea 


The second letter to Mr. Panizzi is dated ““March 18,” but since 
Mazzini went to live at 2 Onslow Terrace after his return from 
Naples in 1860, it is reasonable to suppose that the year is 1860.“ 
The friend Dotrou referred to in the letter has not been identified. 
The letter is interesting because of the reference to the state of 
Mazzini’s health and to the value he attached to life. The letter 


follows: 
2 Onslow Terrace 


Fulham Road 

Caro Signor Panizzi 

L’amico Dotrou non poté consegnarmi la lettera prima d’ieri. Le sono 
grato, ma ha ella indizio di chi scriva? Suppongo di no; né a me riesce d’indo- 
vinarlo. 

Alterno fra bene e male; ma vado innanzi; e del resto non importa gran 
fatto il vivere pid o meno lungamente; importa l’uso che si fa della vita finché 
dura. 


Mi creda sempre di Lei 
Dev. mo 


Gius. Mazzini 
18 marzo 


Though Mazzini’s letter, written in English, to Sir John Bowring,” 
diplomat and economist, is also undated, it must have been written 


4 The Columbia University Library card gives 1860 as the year. 

1 Bowring, John Sir. (1792-1872). Born at Exeter. Began his career as a 
commercial agent of the British Government in Spain, and as such travelled 
widely through Europe. Arrested at Calais in 1822, because he was found a 
bearer of dispatches to the British Minister in Portugal, where he was im- 
prisoned. Later received other commissions by his government and travelled 
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between May 1846 and September 1847, because this is the period 
during which he lived at 19 Cropley Street, New North Road, the 
address contained in the letter. Achille Menotti, whom Mazzini 
mentions in this letter, was a follower of the Giovine Italia, who later 
came to the United States where he devoted much of his time to the 
spread of the ideals of Mazzini. The letter follows: 


My dear Dr. Bowring 


A friend of mine, Achille Menotti, wishes very much to see the House of 
Commons before leaving London; and I would feel much obliged to you if you 
could grant him—if not already disposed of—your order for the Strangers 
Gallery for Thursday (to-morrow). I mean to accompany him, but I have an 
order for myself already. 

I will call on you one of these days, at Moorgate Street. I live now very far 
from you and you leave Queen Square rather too early for me. Believe me, my 
dear Dr. Bowring, 

ever faithfully yours 
Jos. Mazzini 
Wednesday 
19 Cropley Street 
New North Road. 


Mazzini’s letter to his friend Sangiovanni" is not dated, but since 
it refers to the celebration of the third anniversary of the school 
which he had established in London for the education of the Italians, 
it was written in 1844. In 1841 Pistrucci,!7 whom Mazzini mentions 
in the letter, became secretary and later director of the school. 
Nicola Ricciotti,'® who is also mentioned in the letter, left London 
in 1844, after receiving Mazzini’s permission to join the ill-fated 
expedition of the Bandiera brothers. Instead of marching north, as 
originally planned, to liberate Ancona in the region of the Marches 





for purpose of study through Asia and Africa. Defended Mazzini on various 
occasions against insults and accusations in the Athenaeum and in Parliament, 
especially after the attempt of the Bandiera brothers. In 1861 Bowring had a 
mission to Italy to negotiate with the Italian Government a treaty of com- 
merce between the two countries. 

16 Sangiovanni, Giosué (1775-1849). Involved in the Neapolitan Revolution 
of 1799, he was forced to go in exile in France. After returning to Italy, he was 
elected in 1848 Deputy of Parliament of Naples for the province of Salerno. 

17 Pistrucci, Filippo (1782-1859). Went to London in 1823. Established 
cordial relations with Mazzini. In 1840 he became secretary of the Unione 
Operai Italiani, a section of the Giovine Italia in London. In the autumn of 
1841, he became secretary and then director of the free evening school for 
Italians. Devoted himself to the Italian cause in London. 

18 Ricciotti, Nicola (1797-1844). Imprisoned ‘as a carbonaro until the up- 
risings of 1831, when he went in exile in Corsica. In 1832 he went to France 
where he enrolled as a member of the Ciovine Jtalia under the name of 
Botzaris. Fought in the Spanish army against the Carlists. Reached London 
early in 1844, With Mazzini’s permission he joined the Bandiera brothers in 
their attempted revolt in the Marches which ended disastrously in Calabria. 
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—a plan which was to connect the north and the south of Italy— 
Attilio and Emilio Bandiera followed by Ricciotti and a small group 
of volunteers, went to Cosenza in the Calabria region, where they 
were soon imprisoned and condemned to death. The letter follows: 


Caro Sangiovanni 

Ho pregato Pistrucci una settimana fa d’invitarvi alla celebrazione del 
terzo anniversario della nostra Scuola. Spero che l’abbia fatto. Ma mi nasce 
questa sera il dubbio ch’egli possa essersi dimenticato in mezzo alle cento 
incombenze che ha; e quindi vi scrivo. Spero che non ci ricuserete e che [two 
words cut out] né aspettar consiglio. Ricciotti era mandato in Ancona, e 


invece ando la. Insomma non volevano morire. Addio, amate sempre 
il vostro 


Gius. Mazzini 


40 Hatton Garden 
Domenica sera. 


The following letter, addressed to Filippo Pistrucci, refers to 
orders Mazzini had received for some of his publications. Scipione, 
whom Mazzini mentions in the letter, was the son of Filippo, an 
artist by profession, who, in 1833, because of his activities in the 
Giovine Italia, was forced to exile in France, from where he con- 
tinued to fight for the liberation of his native country. 


Caro Filippo 

Ho ricevuto i due ordini. Non potendo aver subito una cambialetta, ho 
mandato cinque lire per la posta in una bank-note; ho detto a Scipione che me 
ne avete mandato sei, e che gli fard avere la sesta quanto prima. 

Scipione é stato di nuovo gravemente ammalato. Devono tra tre giorni 
aprirgli un fonticolo in petto, cosa alla quale ho cercato inutilmente di per- 
suaderlo l’anno scorso. Ora |’hanno persuaso 14 quel del nord(?) Speriamo bene. 

Scrivendomi due linee appena, mi parla di voi, e mi dice di dirvi com’egli 
giace a letto e non vi scriva per questo. 


Vi ringrazio intanto per lui. Addio: vogliatemi bene. 
Vostro 


Gius. Mazzini 
10. Febbr. 56. 


There are two interesting brief items in the collection. One is a 
framed engraved portrait of Mazzini with the following autograph 
inscription: 

“Liberta vo cercando ch’é si cara. 
Jos. Mazzini 
“Nov. 1852.” 
The other item is another framed engraved portrait with the 


following statement on the reverse side: 
“London, Dec. 21—60. 


‘Dio, unico padrone in cielo, il Popolo unico interprete della sua legge sulla 
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terra. I. Genio e la virtid soli guida; stara il Progresso di tutti per mezzo de- 
l’opera di tutti—questo é l’avvenire. 
“Su questa via l’Italia fara il suo dovere. 
“Gius. Mazzini.”’ 


Of special interest in the collection is a framed engraved portrait 
and a letter of Giuseppe Giusti,'’® the Italian patriot of the nine- 
teenth century, addressed to the Marquise Costanza Arconati.”° 
In order that the letter may be better understood, it must be remem- 
bered that after three years of hardship and suffering, Giusti, in 
November 1845, went to live in the home of his friend Frassi** on 
the Lung’Arno in Pisa. Here he slowly recovered his health and, 
with it, the gay humor which characterizes his poetry. The mildness 
of the climate of Pisa and the tender care of his friends helped to 
restore Giusti to his natural good health and biting piquancy. During 
his stay in Pisa Giusti lived intimately with his friends Montanelli” 
and Giacomelli* whom he had known for more than twenty years. 
They all shared the same political views. After s:™ner they would 
invariably gather at the home of the Arconatis or at the Marquis 
D’Azeglio’s, There they would hold long conversations, tell their 
witty stories, discuss literature, and dream of the future of their 
mother country. The letter dated Pisa, November 30, 1846, follows: 


Gentiliss™ Sig. Costanza 
Le sono grato oltremodo d’avermi scritto le sue nuove e quelle del nostro 





19 Giusti, Giuseppe (1809-1850). Born in Monsummano (Tuscany). Poet 
and patriot. In 1848 a deputy in the Tuscan Assembly from which he with- 
drew in a rage against the rising anarchy. 

20 Married Marquis Giuseppe Arconati who was sentenced to death for his 
activities as a Carbonaro. Fled to Belgium where he remained until 1846. 
Named senator of the Kingdom in 1865. 

2! Frassi, Giovanni. Born in 1806 at S. Casciano near Pisa. Companion of 
Giusti in the Collegio of Lucca and later at the University of Pisa where Frassi 
studied mathematics. Travelled in America. Philanthropist. In 1849 went in 
exile in Piedmont. In 1859 volunteered in the army. Died April 5, 1860. 

#2 Montanelli, Giuseppe. Graduated fin jurisprudence from the University 
of Pisa. Fellow student of Giusti. Practised law in Pisa. Aroused the young 
men of Tuscany to fight for liberty. Established in Pisa, L’Jtalia, one of the 
best political journals of the period. Soldier, he was wounded during the battle 
of Curtatone. Deputy of the General Council. Minister of Foreign Affairs in 
1848. Prepared the plan for a constituent assembly to meet in Rome. When 
the Grand Duke fled from Tuscany, Montanelli, together with F. D. Guer- 
razzi and Giuseppe Mazzoni formed the Provisional Government which 
governed Tuscany from February 8, to April 11, 1849. Exiled in France where 
he remained until 1859. Died in 1862. 

*8 Giacomelli, Giuseppe. Born in Leghorn. Tuscan humorist. After the uni- 
fication of Italy, had a position in the Ministry of the Interior. Died in Rome 
in 1875. 
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caro Collegno,* al quale desidero ogni bene di vero cuore. Io da Varramista 
sarei venuto a Firenze, se appunto sull’atto di partire non m’avessero sorpreso 
i miei soliti guai. Venni qua col fermo proposito di dare una corsa costa appena 
mi fossi ristabilito, ma dopo quattro o sei giorni di tregua, eccomi di nuovo 
alle solite, e in modo che ieri non potei andare neppure alla stazione a salutare 
Carolina e Lorenzo.* Non le sto a dire se me ne dispiacque: ma Gianni Frassi 
ando 14 e portd i miei saluti e le mie scuse. Ho cessato affatto di lamentarmi, 
perché é cosa ridicola e inutile, ma questo non potere neppure contentarsi 
l’animo o d’uno svago, o d’un piacere quale sarebbe quello di rivedere un’ 
amico, [sic] é cosa che mi noja molto, tanto pil che i sani le credono caricature. 

Quanto al Cenacolo, quest’anno, per mille cagioni (ma, avverta bene, non 
per prudenza, né per paura) s’é sparpagliato. Montanelli ha in casa un Inglese, 
che é qua per studiare sotto la direzione di lui, ed egli non vuole lasciarlo solo 
a tavola, né condurselo dietro in casa d’altri. Giacomelli ha preso il volo lon- 
tano da noi, che ci siamo rassegnati a perderlo, sapendo che pud giovare a 
persona che ci preme e che vorremmo veder tornare sana come il dottore che 
la cura. Queste cose hanno fatto si che noi senza dividerci d’animo, ci siamo 
divisi di pentola, pronti a riaccozzarci insieme alla prima occasione. Anzi 
abbiamo detto d’unirci uno di questi giorni, in memoria di Beppino, sebbene 
io m’aspetti di sentir dire che lo facciano Ciambellano. 

Mi saluti caramente la Chitae quel bravo Collegno, che Iddio ci mantenga 
lui e la stampa degli uomini come lui. Dica a Berchet** che mi congratulo del 
mi-rallegro avuto da uno dei tanti fanciulli che hanno il mestolo in mano. 
Appena lo seppi, cantai: ex ore infantium et lactentium es: es: Anch’io vo 
superbo d’un pajo di questi elogi, e me n’é venuto un desiderio tale di far 
meglio, che gl’incoraggimenti d’altri miei amici non ci sono per nulla. 

Spero di poter venire costa quanto prima; in ogni modo, sia certa che io mi 
rammento di loro come se ne rammentano tutti coloro che hanno potuto 


conoscerli. 
Suo aff.mo 


Giuseppe Giusti 
Pisa 30 9bre 1846 


Addressed to: 
“Alla Nobil Donna 
Sig.™ Marchesa Costanza Arconati 
Firenze 
Postmark in front: Pisa—30 Nov 1846 
Postmark in back: Firenze 1 Dic 1846 
Howarp R. MArRRARO 


Columbia University 


* Collegno, Giacinto. Born in Turin 1794. Educated in the Collegio Tolo- 
mei of Siena. Studied in the military school of St. Cyr. from where he was 
graduated in 1812 with the rank of lieutenant of artillery. Exiled. Returned to 
Tuscany in 1845. In 1848 was Minister of War of the Provisional Lombard 
Government. Later held the same post in the cabinet of Charles Albert. Died 
in 1856. 

*% Bartolini, Lorenzo. Born in Savignano, near Prato, Tuscany, in 1777. 
Died in Florence in 1850. Great Italian sculptor of the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. Lived in Florence most of his life. 

% Berchet, Giovanni (1783-1851). Milanese industrialist and writer. Lyrical 
patriotic poet and popular romanticist. In 1821, took refuge from Austrian 
tyranny in London, Belgium, and France. Returned to Italy in 1847. In 1848 
he became Director of Public Instruction in the Provisional Government of 


Milan. 














I NOMI DI ASSISI E DI CAPUA 


L KRETSCHMER in Glotta, xx, 1934, p. 162 A gid osservato 

che il nome della citt& di Assisi, lat. Aststum' appartiene alla 
categoria dei nomi illfrici formati con il suffisso -dsto- (anche -usio-). 
Ora, questi nomi sono di régola derivati da un nome di animale: 
abbiamo infatti: 

Brund-isium e Brund-usium, oggi Brindisi, da brund a ,,caput cerui“ 
Isidoro; Bpévdov' éXagov Esichio ecc. Dal medésimo tema viene il 
nome del fiume Brenta ,,il cervo” e vart altri. Vedi p. es. il Thesaurus 
s.u. Brundisitum; Skok, ZONF., 1, 1926, pp. 81 ss.; Mayer, KZ., 
LXvI, 1939, pp. 75 ss.; Krahe, ZONF. v, 1929, pp. 8 s. 

Taru-isium, nome di due citta dell’ Italia settentrionale: l’una, 
odierna Treviso nella Venezia propria; l’altra Tarvisio, tedesco 
Tarvis, nelle Alpi Carniche: cfr. il gallico taruos ,,toro“, che é forse 
anche illfrico, giacché abbiamo un Téapfov duvaorny principe pan- 
nonico presso Dione Cassio, Lxx1, 1, 11. Siccome perd abbiamo 
nella Macedonia un castello Tavpic.ov (Procopio De aedif. 4, 1, 17, 
oggi Taor, v. Skok in ZONF., 1, 1926, p. 85 e PWRE. s. u.) e sic- 
come il nome del pdpolo dei Tavpiora o Taurisci nella Carnia, presso 
Tarvisio, e il nome della citta greca Epidauro o Epitauro sono senza 
dubbio illfrici e derivati dal nome del ,,toro“’ (REJE., ur, 1939, pp. 
16 ss.), mi pare preferfbile amméttere che il nome del ,,toro“ in 
illfrico sia stato *tauro-s come p. es. in latino, in greco e in osco, e che 


1 Tl carattere illfrico del nome di Asisium é confermato—se ve ne fosse 
bisogno—dall’ ’Acicla (u.l. "Accecia) nome di citta illfrica presso Tolomeo, 
2, 16, chiamata dagli autori latini Asseria o Aserie (Krahe, Geogr. Namen, 
p. 16). Sulle forme del nome di Asisium (che in complesso é sicuro) v. T'he- 
saurus s. u.e. PWRE. s. u. 

Un altro nome illfrico in -isto potrebbe éssere Mendrisio, nel Canton Ticino, 
in cui (a parte |’ r) si sarebbe tentati di vedere il tema mand-, mend- di Menza- 
na, mannus, alb. mes ,,polledro“, meze ,,polledra“‘ (da *mandyd), basco mando, 
ital. manzo (con z sonora, da *mandium), tirolese Menz (dalla lingua dei 
Véneti) ,,vacca stérile’ v. PWRE., Supplementband vi, s. u. Messapische 
Sprache, col. 314 s. (con bibl.); P. Kretschmer, Glotta, xv1, 1928, p. 182; Walde, 
Lat. etym. Wb.2, 8s. u. mannus. E allora si pud sospettare lo stesso nome di 
animale anche in Mand-uria Mayv6-tpcov nel Salento, formato col noto suffisso 
illfrico -urio-, v. Krahe, ZONF., v, 1929, p. 158 con bibl., e in Trag-urium, in 
cui traspare forse un nome fratello del gr. rpdyos. Cfr. anche Mavé-ddas, 
nome di pastore, Présseno scol. Od. xiv, 327, v. Krahe, ZONF., x1, 1935, 
p. 96. Per |’ alternanza 2: @ in mendo-: mando- comp. per es. Delmatae e 
Dalmatae, Derdas e Dardas (H. Krahe, ZONF., x1, 1935, p. 87; Personenn. 
pp. 34, 41, 153; Geogr. Namen, pp. 20 s.; inoltre ZON F., 1v, 1928, pp. 272 s.)— 
Anche Mantua pud forse venire da *mando-s, con |’alternanza ni: nd come in 
Brundisium brunda: Bperictov Brenta, Bandusia: Bantia ecc., v. Bertoldi 
IF., uu, 1934, p. 212. 
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Taru-isium sia una forma celtizzata, come il nome del re Tépfos 
(cos{ anche Krahe, Personenn., p. 110). 

Vlc-isia castra, da *ulko-s ,,lupo,“ alb. ul’k, nella Pannonia In- 
feriore (Itin. Anton. 127); cfr. OidAxlnov, Olcinium opp. con Aevu- 
inov, alb. delmé ,,pecora,‘‘ contenuto anche in Delmatae, Dalm-atae; 
Vle-irus mons, Vlc-aea palus, Oi\xo citta della Lucania (Tol. 3, 1), 
forse anche Vic-ianuwm, Oidr-cavdvy in Dardania e i nomi di persona 
Vic-udius, ’Odx-ias; v. Krahe Geogr. Namen, pp. 81, 101, 111; 
Personenn., pp. 80, 145. 

Can-usium in Puglia veniva tradotto dagli antichi con Cynegeticon 
(Servio comm. a Eneide, XI, 246) e connesso dunque con canis. 
L’esistenza di un tema can- ,,cane“ in illfrico é provata da Can-dau-ia 
nome di citta, Can-dau-ii montes, dal mednico Kav-d5atAns = xuvayxns, 
e dal nome del dio della guerra, Kav-d4wv; v. Kretschmer, Einleitung, 
pp. 388 s.; RLV., s. u. Albaner, I, p. 91; s. u. Illyrier, VI, p. 4, 82; 
s.u. Thraker XIII, p. 288; Krahe, Personennamen, p. 135 et Walde- 
Hofmann, Wb.3, p. 153 con bibl.; PWRE., s. u. Thrake, col. 409. 

V. Bertoldi, 7F., LII, 1934, p. 206 n. 1 cita ancora *Art-istwm con- 
tenuto in Artisiacus > Artezé Angers (Holder, I, p. 227); *Art-istum 
contiene senza dubbio il nome dell’orso, che é arto-s tanto in gallico 
come in illfrico (v. Krahe, Geogr. Namen, pp. 80 s.; Personenn., 
pp. 10 s.). Si tratta dunque di una forma illfrica sporadicamente 
penetrata in céltico (v. sotto). 

Si pdssono aggitingere ancora due nomi comuni: ceru-isia? 
»birra‘* da *kerwo-s ,,cervo“ e mark-ista da *marko-s ,,cavallo“ in 


* La forma ceruisia sembra provata dall’iscrizione C/L., xu, 372: ded(it) 
et cerui[stam]; i mss. Anno ora ceruisia, ora ceruesia; le lingue romanze esigono 
*ceruésia 0 ceruisia, ma esclidono *ceruitsia: sp. prov. cerveza, cat. cervesa, fr. 
cervoise (donde ital. cervogia), friul. serveza. ML., n. 1830, pone una forma con 
-isia, e cosi Gréber, ALL., 1, 1884, p. 545. Tanto Walde-Hofmann, Wb.;, p. 
207, s. u., come Bertoldi, JF., 111, 1934, p. 206, come Mayer, KZ., txv1, 1939, 
p. 79 amméttono che ceruisia viene da ceruos, nome dell’animale. 

Anche cam-isia deve éssere illfrico, benché io non sappia che nome di ani- 
male contenga (forse cama ,,capra‘‘? v. Walde; s. u. camoz); é certo che la 
parola non é ,,bodenstandig“ in gallico né in céltico in génere (giacché l’ant. 
irl. caimmse, bréttone kamps ecc. véngono invece dal latino: v. Walde- 
Hofmann, Wh, p. 147, s. u.), ma sf in germanico: e tuttavia ,,unmittelbare 
Entlehnung aus dem Germanischen (Schrader, RL., 1x, p. 494) ist lautlich 
nicht mdglich“. 

* Gli Illirie i Traci érano grandi bevitori (v. per i Traci Orazio, Odi, 1, 27: 
natis in usum laetitiae scyphis pugnare Thracum est, e altrove) specie di idromele 
e di varie sorte {di birra, tra cui il sabaium; v. per i Traci PWRE., s. u. Thrake 
(Bevélkerung), col. 402; per gli Illiri s. u. Jllyriot (Das Leben), Supplement- 
band yv, col. 341; inoltre s. u. Bier, col. 461 ss. La parola tracia Spiros, Bpirov 
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tpt-wapx-icla (Pausania, 10, 19, 9) ,,gruppo di tre cavalli.“‘ Questi 
due nomi passano per gallici; ma la cosa mi pare assai dubbia, 
giacché il suffisso -isio- é illfrico e albanese, ma non gallico*; sicché 
é probabile che sfano parole penetrate nel gallico da qualche dialetto 
illfrico, come p. es. il nome del ferro, gallico *tsarno-n5, e certo 
parecchi altri. Il nome *kerwo-s certo non é céltico (il céltico a *kywo-s 
o *kérawo-s: gallese carw, cdrnico carow, bréttone karo), mentre é 
invece tracio (cepF ol'ékaga Esichio); e il nome *marko-s, se é céltico 
(ant. irl. marc, gallese cdrnico bréttone march), é perd anche ger- 
manico (ant. ted. marh, ags. meahr, ant. isl. marr, ted. Mdhre) e 
tracio (Apaci-udpxa, Zia-pdpxn). Siccome pero il tracio é lingua sa- 
tam® queste ultime forme con k dévono appartenere alla numerosa 
categoria della infiltrazioni illfriche (cfr. per es. Decebalus, re tracio, 
=sanscr. DaSabala-h). Osserverd ancora che Pausania dice che i 
Galli chiamavano il cavallo papxay, con a nell’ tiltima sfllaba: che 
sarebbe precisamente la forma illfrica, con a per 0. 

Il nome di Ass-isi, As-istum, dovrebbe dunque contenere un nome 
di animale del génere di asso-, parallelo a taruo-, ceruo-, brendo-, 
marko-, arto-. Che animale sara mai questo? 

Il Bliimel in JF., XLIII, 1926, p. 279 studiando i due noti nomi 
illfrici Voltu-paris e Asso-paris arriva alla conclusione che essi con- 
téngono come primo elemento un nome d’animale: e che Voltu- 
sarebbe ,,Geier“, ital. ,,avvoltojo‘ (cf. lat. woltur), e Asso- ,,Ha- 
bicht,‘‘ ital. ,,astore‘‘ (lat. ,,accipiter‘‘). Il Vetter in Glotta, XX, 
1932, p. 41 gli osserva un po’ duramente che egli diméntica ,,zu 
verraten, woher das angebliche *asso- ,,Habicht‘‘ hergenommen ist 





0 Bpovror ,,birra“, dalla radice dited. brauen, Brauerei, é penetrata in latino per 
intermediario illfrico, e vi 6 diventata brisa (v. Walde-Hofmann, WB.., s. u., 
p. 116). Anche il greco rivoy sarebbe di origine ,,ndrdica‘‘ secondo Hehn, 
Kulturpfl., p. 150, che accosta lo slavo pivo ,,birra“. 

*V. RLV., s. u. Albaner, 1, p. 882; Jokl, Ling.-Kulturhistor. Untersuch. aus 
dem Bereiche des Albanischen, 1923, pp. 23 s. nota; Symbolae Rozwadowski, 1, 
1927, p. 243; H. Krahe, ZONF., v, 1929, pp. 162 s.; Skok, ZONF., 1, 1926, 
pp. 81 ss.; H. Krahe, Wiener Studien, 11, 1933, pp. 141 s. V. Bertoldi, 7F., um, 
1934, p. 206, n. 1 (con bibl.) lo consfdera (a torto) comune all’ illfrico e al 
céltico ,,continentale“ (!!).—Sull’ elemento -ts- v. anche RLV., s. u. Thraker, 
x11, pp. 280, 284 s., § 4, 286, 293 (Cot-is-o, Mar-is-us, Drig-is-a; Paral-is-enses, 
Mor-is-eni, Uirk-ic-os, Kevip-ic-és, Bépy-tc-ov, Kecdy-cc-o); 8. u. Illyrier, vt, 
p. 45, (Nat-is-o fiume della Venezia). E cfr. ora per tutto il problema A. 
Mayer, KZ., uxvi, 1939, pp. 75 ss. e specialmente 79. 

5’ V. J. Pokorny, KZ., xuvi, 1914, p. 292; xurx, 1920, pp. 126 ss.; Feist, 
Vergl. Wb. der got. Spr.s, p. 131, 8. u. etsarn. 

* V. su questo punto la mia nota in KZ., ux1v, 1937, pp. 127 ss. e l’altra 
in REIE., u, 1939, pp. 61 ss. 
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und wie er sich das Fehlen des r in voltu(r)- ,,Geier erklart‘‘’. 
Credo che tuttavia il Bliimel—che fu approvato dal Loewenthal, 
W. u. S., X1, p. 62—non abbia torto e che la sua idea che in asso- 
si nasconda almeno il nome di un uccello di rapina mériti attenta 


considerazione. 

Infatti, il Blumenthal (presso Krahe, Personennamen, p. 154) ac- 
costa Asso-paris ad ’Ago-dpaxos (che cos{ divide), nome del célebre 
re trojano (Omero, Y, 232; 239), in cui separa un elemento ass(o)-. 
Ora, osservo, Assaraco é@ precisamente il padre di Kazus*’; e 


7 Tl rapporto fra il latino uoltur e l’illfrico uoltu- potrebbe in ogni caso éssere 
parallelo a quello di latino anser da *ansi-r, gen. anseris da *ansires: ted. 
gans, lit. zqsis, abg. gest, ant. irl. géis (e bowerum: Ernout-Meillet s. u.). Le 
prove del preteso carattere etrusco di uoltur son certo debolissime: Vetter, 
Glotia xvu1, 1929, 299. H. Krahe, ZONF., v, 1929, p. 159, considera in ogni caso 
come poss{bile un’orfgine illfrica per il nome del monte Voltur in Puglia, che 
riaccosta a Volturnus, ela cui desinenza ritrova in Tibur e in * Vlur (che deduce 
da Vlur-t-int secondo il rapporto Tibur: Tiburtint, Tuder: Tudertini, Iader: 
ladertint; Tuder e Iader sono illfrici secondo Norden, Alt-Germanien, p. 278; 
cfr. Krahe, Geogr. Namen, p. 59, 88; Pers., 56, 136, 147, 142). Su Voltuparis, 
Voltio (abbreviazione?), Voltius, Voltia (Voltia Voliuparis f. CIL., 11, 3791), 
Voltimesis, Volturex, Assoparis ecc. ecc. v. Krahe, Personnennamen, pp. 11, 128 
ss. Il tema Ass- si ritrova nei nomi illfrici Ass-inone, Ass-eria, ‘Aoo-ivapos 
(Krahe, Geogr. Namen, pp. 16 ecc.; RLV., x11, p. 284). V. anche RLV., v1, 
p. 442. Anche ’Ao-ivn (in Messenia e nell’ Argdlide )é illfrico. 

8 Sui rapporti strettissimi, sia semantici sia formali, fra il nome del padre 
e il nome del figlio presso i pdpoli indoeuropei v. p. es. Schulze, Die lateinischen 
Eigennamen, p. 234, n. 1; Ernst Frankel, PWRE., xvi, s. u. Namenwesen, 
col. 1624 ss., soprattutto col. 1625 s.: ,, Ofters waltet zwischen den Namen der 
jiingeren und Adlteren Generation keine formale, sondern eine Bedeutungs- 
verwandschaft ob (W. Schulze, Quaest. ep., p. 23, Anm.; vgl. aus dem Altin- 
dischen Bhuvanatandra-, Sohn eines Prthivitandra-, wo die Vorderglieder 
beider Namen, ,,Erde“‘ bedeuten, Heimann, S‘udia Indoiran. p. 141): 
’Arpéunros heisst der Vater des Aischines, ’Agé8nros ein Bruder des Redners. 
Etdotos Kiearvér[w] begegnet in Tegea, JG., v, 2, 36, 72. Tipyos ’Apxeothaw 
in Gortyn, SGDI., 5029, 4, wozu daran zu erinnern ist, dass Aias Hom. Od. 
x1, 556 als rbpyos ’Axa:av bezeichnet wird“ ecc. ecc. 

® Nella stessa famiglia, oltre Capi ed Assaraco, anche Dardano, Priamo 
Paride e Cassandra anno nomi schiettamente illfrici: per Dardano v. P. 
Kretschmer, Finleit., pp. 245 s.; Las lenguas y los pueblos indoeuropeos, 
Madrid, 1934, pp. 23, 61; H. Krahe, Personenn., pp. 34, 140, 142, 153; ZONF., 
x1, 1935, p. 87; Kretschmer, Glotta, x111, 1924, p. 210; per Priamo, H. Krahe, 
Wiener Studien, ut, 1933, pp. 142 s.; per Paride (e Voltu-paris, Asso-paris) 
Kretschmer, Finleit., 185 n. 1; Glotia, x111, 1924, p. 211 n. 2; von Blumenthal, 
Glotia, xx, 1932, p. 287; Bliimel, 7F., xi111, 1926, p. 279; per Botriuos figlio di 
Paride, H. Krahe ZONF., x1, 1935, p. 87; Personenn., pp. 25, 153 s.; per Cas- 
sandra, von Blumenthal, Glotta, xx, 1932, pp. 285 s., e in génere Krahe, Die 
Wett als Geschichte, 3, p. 287. ’Avx-io-ns A in ogni caso il suffisso illfrico -is-, 
su cui v. RLV., 1, p. 88; Krahe, Personenn, p. 148 (Bilisa, Voltisa, Acisinus, 
ecc.); Schulze, Higenn., p. 40 n. 5. Alveias si pud forse avvicinare al nome del 
fiume Aenus, oggi Jnn, che @ illfrico: v. Pokorny, Mél. Pedersen, Aarhus- 


Copenhagen, 1937, p. 548. 
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Kazmvus é senza dubbio il nome di un uccello di rapina, ,,faleo“ o 
,,aVVoltojo,‘‘ come é provato da Servio ad Aen. 10, 145 (et Capys; 
hinc nomen Campanae ducitur urbi), che osserva: iste quidem dicit a 
Capy dictam Campaniam [.. .]. constat eam a Tuscis conditam uiso 
falconis augurio, qui tuscaé lingua capys dicitur, unde est Campania 
nominata. 

Il commento detto ,,danielino,“‘ che contiene forse elementi an- 
tichi, aggiunge: alii hunc Capyn [. . .]. Capuae conditorem produnt. 
constat tamen eam a Tuscis conditam de uiso falconis augurio, qui 
tuscé linguaé capys dicitur: unde est Capua nominata. [...] alit a 
Tuscis quidem retentam et prius Vultur-num uocatam: |Vultur-num 
da uultur!!; Capua sembra dunque traduzione di Vulturnum] Tuscos 
a Samnitibus exactos Capuam uocasse ob hoc quod hance quidam Falco 
condidisset, cut pollices pedum curui fuerunt quem ad modum falcones 
aues habent, quos uiros Tusci capyas uocarunt. La urbs Campana’ é, 
com’ é noto, Capua, gr. Karin”; cfr. anche Paolo (Festo): 





I Troi, Tpaes, il cui eroe epdnimo T pds é figlio del figlio di Dardano, sono 
forse una stirpe illfrica: la loro lingua é diversa da quella dei Frigi, Kretschmer, 
Einleit., p. 182. 

Fra gli eroi del ciclo omérico che Anno nome illfrico citerd anche Teb@pas, 
Tevdpavidns, Tevraulins, forse Tetxpos, Téxunooa e Atas; v. Bliimel, /F., xxi, 
1926, pp. 271 ss. 

In ogni caso, un sostrato illfrico in Etruria é provato da una serie di nomi 
di luogo: il nome di Cosa in Toscana, presso Orbetello, si ritrova in 
Calabria (v. Krahe, ZONF., xv, 1939, p. 82), nel Véneto, presso il Tagliamento 
(come nome di fiume), in un affluente settentrionale del Danubio a oriente 
della March, Cusus (Tac., Ann., 11, 63), in una citta della Pannonia, Cusum, e 
in un castello della Dardania, Kotowes (Krahe, Hirt-Fest., u, p. 575); Popu- 
lénia @ da accostarsi all’illfrico Puplisca, con il suffisso illfrico -sco- (Krahe, 
ZONF., x1, 1935, 94); Livorno A un nome illfrico (cfr. il pdpolo dei Liburnt), 
Tuder (Todi) a un nome illfrico, il fiume Nar (oggi Nera) & un nome illfrico 
(alternanza d:é), il mons Vulsinius, il Vulsinius lacus (lago di Bolsgna) & un 
nome illfrico, Pisa 4 un nome illfrico (cfr. Mica nell’ Elide, paese popolato da 
Illiri), l’antico suo nome Teuta (abit. Teutanes) era egualmente illfrico. Cfr. 
anche RLV., v1, pp. 42, 47 s.; Krahe, Geogr. Namen, p. 108; Personenn., 160; 
Schulze, Higenn., p. 40, n. 5; per Teuta e i Teutanes v. Kretschmer, Glotta, 
xx1, 1933, pp. 114 s. Alcuni fendmeni fonétici dell’etrusco, come p. es. l’alter- 
nanza au:a (Schulze, Higenn., p. 576; Herbig, Glotta, 1, pp. 86 s.), pdssono 
esser dovuti proprio all’influenza di questo sostrato illfrico (RLV., x1, 288, 
I, p. 912; Mayer, KZ., txv1, 1939, pp. 89; 91). 

10 Sull’ m di Campdnus (Karravés su monete), v. Kretschmer, Glotta, xvii, 
1929, pp. 148 ss.: si tratta dell’anticipazione della nasale seguente: cfr. p. es. 
ital. inverno dal lat. hibernum, gr. \auBavw, Aayxavw, Aiuravw, ruvPavw da 
*AaBavu, *Aaxdvw ecc. ecc. 

1 V. anche PWRE., s. uu. Kapys, Capua. 

2V. J. Schnetz, Hiruskische Raubvogelnamen in Orts- und Flussnamen, 
ZONF., u, pp. 3 ss. (spece pp. 9 ss.): anche il fiume Volturnus (e il Castellum 
Volturnum) viene da uoltur. Capys é forse nome illfrico penetrato in etrusco at- 
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Capuam in Campania quidam a Capye appellatam ferunt, quem a 
pede introrsus curuato antiqui nostri falconem uocant. 

Isidoro, Orig., 12, 7, 57 scrive a sua volta: capus itala lingua dicitur 
a capiendo. hunc nostri falconem uocant, quod incuruis digitis sit; 
ef. ancora Gloss., V, 175, 12: capus: auis armata unguibus, quam nos 
falconem uocamus. D-inque, mentre Servio attribuisce questa parola 
agli Etruschi, Isidoro parla di itala lingua. In realta, vart argomenti 
militano in favore di un’ attribuzione di questo capu-s ,,falco‘ o 
,avvoltojo“ non all’ etrusco, ma all’ illfrico'*: 

1.) Il rapporto—non da me posto, ma da vart (v. p. es. Suolahti, 
Vogelnamen, p. 360; Kluge-Gétze, Etym. Wb.y, s. u. Habicht)— 
colla radice indo-europea *kap- di latino cap-id, cap-az, got. hafjan, 
gr. xam-rw ecc. Chi naturalmente pensa che |’etrusco sia lingua 
indoeuropea, o l’illfrico lingua non indoeuropea, si mette su di un 
terreno da cui gli é impossfbile disctitere con me. 

2.) La presenza della parola in albanese (Jokl, Ling. -kultur- 
historische Untersuchungen, Berlino e Lipsia, 1923, pp. 303 ss.). 

3.) La presenza della parola in germanico, dove, con il noto suf- 
fisso germanico -ka- (come Kranich, Belche, Lerche, got. ahaks, v. 
Kluge-Gétze, Etym. Wb., 1934, s. u. Lerche, bibl.), & dato* habu-kd- 
(con 6 per la legge di Verner), da cui ant. ted. habuh, ted. Habicht 
(con ¢ seriore), ags. h(e)afoc, ant. ndrd. haukr, ingl. hawk (v. anche 
Walde-Hofmann, Wb.;, p. 164, s. u. capys). Quanto alle voci slave 
kébec, kdbac, kobiec, kobuz, esse sémbrano préstiti dal germanico 
(su queste, v. anche Berneker, Slav. Etymol. Wb., pp. 535 s.). 

4.) La presenza indubbia di elementi illfrici a Troja, e precisa- 
mente fra gli ascendenti di Capys. Sulle tracce archeoldgiche di Illiri 
a Troja VII b v. p. es. W. Brandenstein, Hirt-Festschrift, 1936, II, 
p. 42; Schrader-Nehring, Reallez.2, s. u. Trojaner, §6. 

5.) Il rapporto—per me sicuro—fra Capys e Capua, e il cardttere 





traverso il sostrato illfrico dell’ Etruria, come 5éuvos: trros, attribuito da Esichio 
agli Etruschi, e che é certo un nome formato con il suffisso ,, passivo“ -no- (cfr. 
gr. wrvyvés, dewds, dyvds ecc.) dalla radice *dom- di lat. domdre, gr. daudaw, ted. 
zdhmen, ingl. tame ece. (v. anche S. P. Cortsen, ZONF., v1, 1930, p. 104); 
cfr. p. es. l’alb. dem ,,toro“, sanscrito damya-h ,,gidvane toro non ancora 
domo“, neopers. dam ,,animale mansueto“, gallese dafad ,,pécora‘‘ = medio 
cérn. daves = brétt. dafivat (=indoeur. *dématos, gr. -Sauaros), gr. Sana, ant. 
irl. dam ,,bue“, lat. damma ece. ecc.: v. Walde-Hofmann, WB.,;, pp. 321 s., 
368, s. u. u. damma e domé.—L’accento di 5ayuvos 4 ritirato per la legge indoeu- 
ropea che fa paross{toni gli antichi ossitoni designanti animali, cfr. gr. tos, 
Abwos, véd. GSva-h, vka-fh ecc. 

43 Si troverd un’ampia bibliograffa e discussione di questo argomento 
in J. Schnetz, Studi Etruschi, 11, 1929, pp. 285-291. 
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illfrico della terminazione -ua in nomi di citta: per cui cito Mantua, 
Genua, Butua, Bisua, Pardua, Salthua, Sapua, Sithua, Berua, Padua 
(Catullo, oggi Pddova, cfr. Genua>Génova, Mantua> Mantova), 
Medua (San Giovanni di Medua): traggo il materiale da H. Krahe, 
Geogr. Namen, pp. 74 s. (dove manca Padua, che comparerai a 
Padus, Patauium e a Patauissa o Potaissa in Dacia, RLV., XIII, 
p. 284.) e rinvfo per Medua al medésimo in Personenn., p. 143; 
ZONF., XI, 1935, p. 85. V. anche PWRE., s. u. Thrake (Sprache), 
col. 408; H. Krahe, Glotta, X VII, 1929, pp. 101 s. 

Questo capus, Capys, gr. Kamvus A dato dunque il nome alla citta 
di Capua, gr. Kazin (v. Walde-Hofmann, Wb.;, p. 164), che é 
dunque la ,,citta del falco“ o ,,dell’ avvoltojo,“‘ come Assisi sarebbe 
la ,,citta dell’ astore,‘‘ o qualcosa di simile. Probabilmente capy-s, 
capu-s (tema in -u-, cfr. Capua e l’acc. plur. capyas) forma, con il 
suffisso germanico -ko-, frequente in nomi di animali, il germanico 
*habukd- (v. sopra). A sua volta, asso-, che non pud rappresentare 
altro che un indoeuropeo *adto-, *adhto- o *atto-'*, pud connéttersi 
con lo slavo *astro- contenuto nell’antico bilgaro jastrebi ,,astore‘, 
formato con il frequente suffisso indoeuropeo *-bho-, gr. épi-dos, 
cépi-pos, Kdpa-pos, éda-dos, véd. vrsa-bhd-h, rsa-bhd-h, irl. ear-b, 
svedese jdr-f, ant. bilg. golg-bi, lat. colum-ba, palum-bés ecc. ecc., 
v. Brugmann, Grundr.., II, 1, pp. 386, 389. 

As-isium & dunque la ,,citté dell’ astore,“ o ,,del falco‘, e 


4 Giacché -ss- originario non esiste in indoeuropeo; anche Loewenthal, 
W. u. S., x1, p. 62 parte da *atst-. 

1% V. Walde-Hofmann, Wb.;, p. 74, s. u. astur. La forma slava A dunque un 
r di pid; la protesi del j- ed anche l’eventuale prolungamento dell’a- iniziale 
sono regolari in islavo: cfr. p. es. lat. agnus, gr. duvdés: abg. jagn¢; anche la 
nasalizzazione del tema in -o- é corrente, v. Brugmann, Grundriss, 1, 1, pp. 
386, 389 (cfr. lo stesso jagne accanto a jagnici da *jdgno-ko-: Walde-Hofmann, 
Wb.s, p. 23, 8. u. agnus). Meillet e Uhlenbeck partono da un *(j)astro-, cfr. 
Petersson, /F., xxxiv, p. 247 s. L’illfrico, lingua centum, doveva avere -ss- 
da* t+t, *d+i,* dh+t, come la maggior parte delle lingue centum, mentre in- 
vece il tracio, lingua satam, doveva avere -st-: il tracio Néoros traduce I’illfrico 
Néooos: RLV., 1, p. 90; xu, p. 290. II lat. astur resta oscuro: forse dobbiamo 
amméttere che sia un incrocio di asso- e uoltur, come l’ital. rendere = reddere 
+préndere? Del resto l’esistenza stessa della parola é dubbia, v. Ernout- 
Meillet s. u. Vedi ora su tutto il problema A. Mayer, KZ., txvi, 1939, pp. 
102 ss. 

16 Si sarebbe tentati di vedere un nome di animale anche in Per-usia (suf- 
fisso come in Can-usium, Brund-usium, Band-usia, Gen-usia, Venusia), 
qualcosa come *pero-, *perwo- o *per-; vien fatto di pensare al latino parra da 
*par-sd ,,cingallegra“ o ,,frosone“ (cfr. umbro parfa; a per e come in aper: 
ted. Eber, abg. vepri, tracio pos), gr. (a) rép-yovdos* dprBapror &yprov Esichio, 
antico prussiano sper-gla-wanag-(is) ,,Sperber‘‘, medio ted. sper-ke, ted. Sper-b- 
er,, accipiter nisus“ (donde l’italiano sparviero, fr. épervier), Sper-ling ,,passero“ 
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ricorda i vart Montefalco (in Umbria), Mont-faucon ecc. ecc. E 
forse nome totémico, come Taruistum (Tarvisio), capitale dei 
Taurisci adoratori del toro. Se tuttavia questa ipdtesi non piacesse, 
e si preferisse una spiegazione topografica, come quella proposta 
dallo Skok (ZONF., I, 1926, pp. 81 ss.; ef. anche vir, 1931, pp. 51s.) 
per Brindisi—Brundisium ,,cittaé del cervo,“ si potrebbe ricordare 
per esempio il poeta dell’ Umbria’: 

da le rocche tedesche appollajate, 

siccome falchi, a meditar la caccia... 

G. BONFANTE 


Princeton University 


ANC. SIENESE ACIARE ‘RESPIRARE,’ 
ACIO ‘FIATO’ 


HESE words are listed by Petrocchi who found them probably in 

Saint Catherine of Siena (XIV c.). Bertoni in his article ‘Il 
linguaggio mistico di Santa Caterina da Siena” (in his volume 
“Lingua e pensiero,” Florence 1932, 107) writes: “.. la santa, 
ignara di letteratura, ricorre volontieri a parole dialettali, che nella 
loro forza meglio traducono |’impeto del suo cuore . . . Per “‘alitare”’ 
usera il plebeo “aciare,”’ che ricorda la locuzione aretina ‘‘non aver 
acio in bocca,” come notava gia un vecchio e bene merito studioso 
della Santa, Gerolamo Gigli.”! On the etymology of this Arezzo 





che é stato avvicinato alla radice *sper- di lat. spernd, ant. isl. sperna, gr. 
orelpw. Le forme con sp- altérnano con altre che Anno p- solo, come lat. spect 6, 
ted. spdhen: véd. pasyadmi. Perugia sarebbe dunque la ,,citta dello sparviero“ 
o del ,,passero. “ 

1 Avevo finito questo mio artfcolo quando sono venuto a conoscenza del 
lavoro del Krahe, Tierbezeichnungen in illyrischen Eigennamen, in Wiirzburger 
Studien, x111, 1938, pp. 191-207. Esso aggiunge ttile materiale, ma non modf- 
fica punto le mie conclusioni. 

Questo artfcolo fu inviato nel 1938 alla Revue des Etudes Indo-Europénnes, 
che si stampava a Cernauti in Romanfa; fu accettato e stampato e me ne 
fdrono inviati estratti; ma, a causa senza dubbio dell’invasione russa della Buco- 
vina, il nimero della rivista che doveva contenerlo non fu in realt& mai pub- 
blicato, cioé né venduto né inviato a privati o a biblioteche, ch’io sappia. Ot- 
tenuto quindi il permesso dal gentile direttore di Jtalica, mi permetto di pre- 
sentarlo con lievi aggiunte al pubblico degli Stati Uniti. 


1 This is a reference to the Sienese scholar who lived 1660-1722, leaving 
behind him a Vocabolario Cateriniano (going as far as the letter R-) “ove si 
spiegano, e si difendono alcune voci, e frasi di S. Caterina da Siena, usate da 
essa nelle sue opere, secondo il dialetto sanese, e sue proprie’’—according to 
the title of the 2™4 edition, Lucca 17—, extant in the Library of Congress 
but not accessible in War-time. 





: 
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acio, which must be prior to the Sienese verb aciare, I have not been 
able to find any suggestion, but it would seem obvious that since 
intervocalic -c- can only be the result of Lat. -si- (caseu>cacio) 
and an all plausible Lat. etymon with -si- is not extant, acto must be 
a loan-word: I suggest for acio the original meaning ‘h’ (non aver 
acio in bocca ‘to be unable to pronounce an h’) as a result of a borrow- 
ing from O.Fr. ache ‘h’ comparable to that of Sp. el hache ‘h.’ It is 
understandable that h, a letter which is never pronounced in Italian, 
but which was known to exist in Latin (non vale un’ acca) and in 
French (non aver acio in bocca), could serve as an expression of a 
minimum value: thus acio = ‘h’ could refer to a ‘minimum of breath.’ 
The Gallicism acio in Italian could be explained by the existence in 
France of the ‘h aspiré’ of Germanic origin which occurs also in an 
onomatopoeic function in such words as h-aleter (cf. Gamillscheg, 
Ausgewdhlte Aufsdéhe [193 F] p. 129: Zur Wiedergabe des Keuch- 
ens’’): in fact aciare could be defined as a t-are abstracted from word 
such as Fr. haleter. Acio shares with acca the trait, surprising at first 
glance, that the names of the sound in question do not contain the 
sound itself, but give only approximate suggestions of it (-k-, -é-): 
Lat. *hah> Vulg.Lat. *a>TItal. acc-a, Fr. ache ( >acio). For the devel- 
opment of acca, ache, cf. my remarks ZFSL xu, 218 and REW, 
3965a (in this last the final -a of *(h)acca is said to be unexplained: 
but littera is a good model*). The purely orthographic -A in Italian 
interjections (eh, ohimé etc.) is of learned (Latin) origin. 
LEo SPITZER 


The Johns Hopkins University 


? Another possibility is a *hacca shaped after hetta (Paulus Festus: non 
hettae te facio-res minimi pretii) which is the Latin rendering of a Greek #ra 
(with hard breathing) which, according to its origin (the Phoenician laryngal 
chet), was meant to designate the ‘spiritus asper’ (cf. K. Meister, Die homerische 
Kunstsprache [1921], p. 223). The Latin phrase non hettae te facio is an exact 
parallel to Ital. non vale un acca. Ital. non vale un ette does not contain a re- 
flection of this hettae, but the sign & = et (ZRPh xu, 704 and REW, 2919). 








IT. MER. paskrdy, paskrilla ECC. 


EL suo articolo ‘‘Misunderstood Neapolitan Expressions in 

Pulci’s ‘Morgante’”’ (Italica, xvii [1941], 51-54) il prof. Inter- 
noscia spiega le forme pulciane postcrigna “il giorno dopo dopodo- 
mani” e postquacchera “il secondo giorno dopo dopodomani” come 
parole di origine meridionale, citando forme simili da lui notate nel 
parlare contadinesco ed elencate dal Galiani nel suo Vocabolario delle 
parole del dialetto napoletano che piti si scostano dal toscano del 1789. 
E nostro intento in questo articolo di completare la presentazione 
del prof. Internoscia mediante il materiale dell’ AZJS, contenuto 
nella carta 348 (DOPODOMANI; in listine sussidiarie IL GIORNO 
DOPO DOPODOMANI; IL SECONDO GIORNO DOPO DOPODOMAN]), allo 
scopo di renderne pit perspicua |’elucidazione e la spiegazione. 

La cartina rappresenta in forma schematica la distribuzione dei 
seguenti tipi:! paskrdy ‘“dopodomani”’ ; paskrilla -tvia “il giorno dopo 
dopodomani”’ ; paskréna -éttsa (-t) -tidda -idgttuli -toffala “il secondo 
giorno dopo dopodomani.’” L’area di tali forme é notevolmente 
estesa e nettamente definita: la Campania, il Molise, l’Apulia, la 
Basilicata e parte della Calabria settentrionale. I] centro di diffu- 
sione n’é stato, evidentemente, Napoli. Il tipo paskrdy si estende a 
quasi l’intero territorio, ed é stato molto meno respinto dalla forma 
letteraria dopodomani (che si trova solamente nei punti 713, 722 
nella vicinanza del centro urbano di Napoli) che non la forma krdy 
“oggi’”’ dalla forma letteraria corrispondente domani (cfr. AIS, carta 
347). Paskrilla & quasi la stessa distribuzione di paskrdy; la variante 
paskrifia si trova solamente nell’ area napoletana (nei punti 710, 
720). Ma nel caso di “il secondo giorno dopo dopodomani,”’ perd, a 
luogo una maggiore varieta di nomenclatura: paskréna nella Cam- 
pania, centrale e nel Molise; paskréttsa (-4) in vart punti periferici 
(710, 740, 749, 762); paskridda nella Campania meridionale (731, 
732), a Bari (719) e in un punto della Calabria settentrionale (752) 
paskriffala in una zona compatta dell’ Apulia e della Basilicata; e 
paskrid gttuli ne! punto 739. La forma martoffala “il terzo giorno dopo 
dopodomani,” aitestata nel punto 736 (Matera), corrisponde pre- 


1 Per ragioni di chiarezza, non abbiamo notato sulla cartina la distribuzione 
di kréy ‘‘domani”’ (carta 347 [pomaN1] dell’ AIS). 

2 Si capira che sotto questi tipi si resumono molte varieta fonetiche locali: 
per esempio, paskraéy rappresenta piskréy (punti 682, 712, 744, 752), piskré 
(656), piskréa (666), piskréy (668), paskrdy (714), patkréy (720, 737), ecc.; a 
paskrilla corrispondono forme con -¢@- 0 -dd- ( < -ll-) in moltissimi punti (708, 
709, 716, 717, 718, 719, 729, 731, 732, 733, 736, 737, 740). 
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cisamente a marijfilo, citato dal prof. Internoscia per la provincia di 
Potenza. 

La spiegazione etimologica di tali forme sara, in maniera appros- 
simativa, la seguente: paskrdy < postcras;? paskrilli < postcras 
+ illu- (-i). Le forme per “il secondo giorno dopo dopodomani”’ 
andranno spiegate come postcras + vart suffissi aumentativi o dimin- 
utivi: paskréna < postcras + -one; paskréttsa < postcras + -dtt(i)u-; 
paskridda < postcras + -illu; paskridettuli < paskridda + -¢tt-ul-t. 
La forma paskrioffala appare, a prima vista, di spiegazione difficile, 
ma deve includere (come si vede dalla forma parallela paskrid gttul?) 
qualche suffisso diminutivo. Tale suffisso non pud essere schietta- 
mente latino (per la preservazione di -ff- intervocalica): sara forse 
di origine italica,‘ corrispondendo alla forma latina -bilum? o di 
origine romanza seriore, essendosi esteso a postcras per analogia con 
altri diminutivi? La forma marwoffala rimane oscura. 

Fra le forme pulciane, crai, postcrai e postcrigna saranno, come altri 
anno gia visto, parole di prestito napoletane (cfr. quest’ ultima forma 
coll’ -%- specificamente napoletana). Siccome postquacchera non si 
trova né tra le forme citate dal prof. Internoscia né nel materiale 
dell’ AIS, deve piuttosto trattarsi d’una forma nuova (almeno ri- 
spetto alla terminazione) coniata dal Pulci con intento scherzoso, sulla 
foggia di altre parole, quali gndcchera pilldcchera pozzdcchera ecc., a 
riprodurre |’effetto umoristico di forme come paskridgttuli paskriof- 
fala ece. che il Pulci avra udite a Napoli. 

Rosert A. HAtt, JR. 


Brown University 


* Meyer-Liibke, REW® §6686, dove il M-L. nota anche ‘‘Die zwei weiteren 
Tage heissen neap. peskrifia, peskruotisa,’’ ma senza spiegazione etimologica. 
‘ Colla nota corrispondenza osco-umbr. -f- : lat. -b- (da paleoitalico -bh-), 





ITALIAN IN THE ASTP 


ONE day in a U. 8. Army Foreign Areas Language class in Italian 
grammar at Cornell University, we came upon the model sen- 
tence in that most excellent of advanced grammars—Miss Young’s 
and Mr. Cantarella’s—‘“L’uomo non vive di solo pane.’”’ One of the 
men asked me what it meant. Of course, upon its face value, I was 
launched into a biblical exegesis. It must have rivalled some I have 
heard in sermons or read even in books about ‘Language’ on “‘In 
the beginning was the word—Logos.”’ I wound it all up by trying 
to show the men that my conception of the language program for 
them at Cornell was bound up in that very sentence in question. 

Methods, methods—‘‘creeds outworn’’—“ever old yet ever new.”’ 
Our method is eclectic. To begin with, we believe in starting our 
students off with what is called “mimickry-memory—mimi-memo.”’ 
It entails mimicking a native in the amenities—‘‘ Buon giorno, come 
sta?”’ But in grammar class (3 to 5 hours per week), we start learning 
pronunciation by mimicking and memorizing the numbers. Atten- 
tion is paid to phonetics, to voice placement, to double consonants 
—‘“sit tight—Sette.”” But numbers cannot live by pronunciation 
alone; so we use them with alle, and that tells time. Christian time 
and Army time up to twenty-four, and again, up to fifty-nine. The 
drill classes are closely coordinated with the grammar classes so 
that the drill hour on the numbers would add mimicked classroom 
jargon—“Si alzi, Ripeta, Si fermi, Pronunzi distintamente i due t 
dell’ otto, Ripeta, Si fermi, Si segga.”” Then a host of simple questions 
are put as to the regime of the day, its appointments and their hours. 
This develops comprehension. The questions are accompanied by 
numerous gestures and much sign language. 

After about three weeks of this sort of thing much expanded to 
“going to a restaurant” talk, etc., the students by then will have 
begun a study of formal grammar. But above all, the main effort is 
to make the men talk. How is that effort substantiated? In the drill 
hours on the grammar lesson, the illustrative material, vocabulary, 
and exercises are used in this way: they are turned into questions. 
For example, “Giovanni é andato a letto prima di me’’ is taken as the 
basis. That is turned into a question—“‘Giovannt, é (sei, siete) andato 
a letto prima di me?”’ A student puts that question to a fellow student, 
who must reply something to the effect that—‘‘Si, sono andato a letto 
prima di Lei (te, voi).’’ Such examples can be multiplied by the hun- 
dreds, starting with the simplest and reaching the most complicated, 
involving all sorts of verb form agreements and pronominal tangles. 
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One hour a week is now spent in writing plain grammatical drill 
sentences and correcting them. By this time, the instructors are 
tearing their hair in their attempts to get Italo-Americans to aban- 
don their family-homelife acquired dialectal pronunciations which 
they persistently apply to “Italian.” You had as well attempt to 
make a Mississippian pronounce like a Bostonian, in many instances. 
The uprooting of dialect words from their vocabularies is also most 
difficult—let alone ingrained grammatical constructions in the case 
of those most likeable Italo-Americans. 

At this juncture, in a second drill class (there being twelve all told 
per week), many things are done. Dictations, reading aloud, being 
recorded on records; but above all, a series of excerpts from literature 
is introduced. They supply “the spirit,” if really not “the bread.” 
They are drawn from anthologies such as Zoppi’s, Falqui e Vit- 
torini’s, Bullough’s, Papini e Pancrazi’s, et al. Even though the ex- 
cerpts are not indicative of an individual author’s writings taken by 
and large, they serve our purposes. Some sequence is attempted. 
Those purple passages, often with great human interest, and showing 
the psychology of the Italians, are made to concur with the grammar 
reading selections which are in the lessons. For instance, when in 
Russo’s Grammar you have “Ragazzo ammalato” and in the Young 
and Cantarella, ‘‘All’ospedale,” a brano of F. M. Martini’s Diario 
about “‘il ferito” is given out and carefully explained. The vocabu- 
lary in question—that of feriti—is noted. Then a scene is enacted. 
A small class of ten pretends many things. An American officer 
knowing no Italian visits the hospital, his interpreter aide interro- 
gates a wounded and hospitalized officer of importance, who pre- 
tends having been a protagonist in the “basic brano”’; a mother has 
a secretary write to the hospital for permission to visit her son lying 
there, a consultation of doctors denies that privilege, an orderly 
writes the reply. The next brano in the unending chain is on rail- 
roads. ‘‘La Macchina’—la béte humaine—train terms. But the 
fuochista is injured and first aid is given, hospitalization is advised— 
a review of “‘il ferito” as well as added vocabulary in both fields. 
Then the villeggiatura—the treno popolare (or autostrada), la spiaggia 
(reading texts and vocabulary in the aforementioned grammars), 
‘la ferita,”’ cuts, near drowning. Then villeggiatura in montagna— 
autobus, peasant life, cena (Fucini’s Oriolo col cuculo), merenda 
(Fucini’s Scampagnata). The deserted city that was left behind—the 
restaurant (Panzini’s Le Ostriche di San Damiano). People, a great 
part of whose whole life is villeggiatura (Panzini’s La bicicletta di 
Nini). Child life—the Christmas party in Masino’s Periferia, etc. 
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These brani letterari may with profit be supplemented with such 
books as Marinoni’s, Vita Italiana, Marinoni and Passarelli’s 
Andiamo in Italia and Major T. G. Bergin’s excellent Vita d’oggi 
(privately printed). 

In advance of all “conversation classes,’”’ a carefully prepared list 
of questions provocative of conversation has been brought together 
to save the situation at lags. All the while the tutor corrects grammar 
and pronunciation and supplies popular, colloquial, and ordinary 
expressions. We have suffered too much of the literary vocabulary 
of college Italian propounded from hundreds of thousands of care- 
fully selected running pages from authors like Pirandello who write 
even poor Italian at times. What we need is a “basic vocabulary” 
built on real life, spoken Italian with all its magnificent pictorial 
quality. 

There has been developed a plan for taking small groups on depu- 
tations. These have come to be known humourously as the “in- 
cursioni.”’ A “‘problem”’ is carefully worked out by an instructor and 
the victim at the university or in town is warned that something is 
about to happen to him. Unexpectedly a “deputation” is got to- 
gether for its “incursione.”’ It is apprised of its ‘‘problem’’ and sets 
off as interpreters with its instructor to accomplish its mission. Of 
late, we have arranged for the billeting of military governors with 
their staffs in Ithaca. Since our university staff has on it many 
foreign born people, our groups invade our own sacred precincts, 
sometimes arresting people in their native tongues. The Italian 
‘fncursione”’ is much facilitated in town since there is a large Italian 
born population, many of whom are in important civic positions. 
This plan has much more zest than the old approved method of 
having a native residing in town come to a class for an interrogation 
interview. 

There is listening to a fine short-wave radio. Our American broad- 
casts to Italy for propaganda purposes are reported on. 

In off moments the students write skits in Italian. A whole series 
of these were put on as vaudeville to make our latest incoming group 
of students feel at home. The results rivalled anything a Civic 
Players Club could accomplish. 

Tutors drop in at the barracks almost every evening to stimulate 
discussion in Italian on timely topics which have been plentiful of 
late. Particular attention is paid in this respect to the beginners 
many of whom surprise us mightily even after a month’s training 
in the language. 

There is furthermore another side to the work. The so-called 
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“problem in area.” In preparation, lectures are given by regular 
faculty members and visiting lecturers on the Geography which 
shows history and economics (cfr. Miss Semple’s ‘“The Geography 
of the Mediterranean Region’’), then lectures on the History which 
shows the other two, finally on Economics in third combination, 
mathematically speaking. The materials of these lectures can be 
read to a degree in such texts as Wilkins and Marinoni’s Jtalia. The 
subject matter can be discussed in Italian in a conversation hour. 
Eventually the occupation problems which have been carefully 
worked out by a group as a matter of deep delving research can be 
presented and discussed in Italian with the entire Italian group. 

Coordination of all things both great and small is the watchword. 
The most advanced are given translation of technical documents, 
free composition, court scenes (since several are lawyers), and 
Prezzolini’s Cultura italiana. Every effort is made to develop per- 
sonal initiative in every way. There are excursions for an evening’s 
chat in Italian to various resorts of respectable nature. There are 
still interviews with local and imported foreign born people as to 
their recollections of the ‘old country.” In the grammar classes 
even, the psychology of the Italian people is not neglected. For 
example effort is made to develop Sprachgefiik! in the handling of 
word building and of suffixes (cfr. Dr. Luciani’s comprehensive 
article in Jtalica (xx, 1943, 17-29), as well as in a nearness of Italian 
idiom in grammar (vicino a, near to), and of Italian colloquialisms 
(andare in fumo, go up in smoke) to English; then too, the working 
of the Italian mind reflected by grammar: (a) the non in unequal 
comparisons, (b) ‘‘the tendency of the Italian mind to arrive at the 
conclusion of fact before the action is completed” as pointed out by 
Meyer-Liibke, Gram. des lang. Rom. (trans. Fr.), 11, 760, §682, and 
illustrated by Professor E. Goggio in PMLA, 37 (1922), 566-573, 
together with statements in Russo and Young and Cantarella on 
the use of the conditional and conditional perfect. 

To accomplish maximum proficiency the students are carefully 
divided into sections on the basis of their abilities, backgrounds, 
spirit, application. However, for the moment, the boon is ours in all 
these language programs—native tutors, small sections of ten each, 
and seventeen or more hours a week of language—much sheer lan- 
guage itself. No small wonder that, along with concentrated energy 
and application, the programs produce results. 

Lewis H. Gordon 


Cornell University 
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WHAT IS THE 1942 STATUS OF FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE REQUIREMENTS IN 
COLLEGES?* 


That the requirements for admission to the American college are in a con- 
stant state of flux and transition is revealed by the continual changes in the 
statements of college catalogues concerning requirements for entrance to col- 
lege. The high school student continually approaches his counselor with 
questions concerning admission requirements to colleges. One of the most fre- 
quently asked questions about admission requirements has to do with the 
foreign language group. 

A survey of one hundred colleges, selected from State controlled institu- 
tions and institutions offering a doctor’s degree, was undertaken in order to 
ascertain the status of foreign language requirements in representative col- 
leges. The data were gathered from the catalogues and bulletins for the aca- 
demic year 1941-1942. The analysis was in terms of the following questions. 

What percentage of the colleges requires foreign language work for en- 
trance? To what extent are placement examinations given for the incoming 
students offering foreign language? What percentage of institutions of higher 
learning requires foreign language study before granting the A.B. degree? Are 
foreign languages required more frequently in privately controlled or in the 
State controlled universities? What conclusions may be drawn concerning 
college preparatory guidance in view of the answers to the forementioned 
questions? 

The study revealed that college entrance requirements in foreign language 
are being relaxed. In 1937, M.E. Gladfelter' reported that only fifty per cent 
of the 146 American colleges required foreign language credits for admission, 
but in 1942 only twenty-eight per cent make foreign language work a require- 
ment for admission. In 1942 seventy-two per cent of the institutions studied 
did not require foreign language work for entrance! Fifty per cent of the 
privately controlled colleges made the requirement. 

The trend towards transferring language requirements from the required 
to the optional category is revealed by the fact that 36.6 per cent of the one 
hundred institutions place foreign language credit in the alternative list. 
This option gives students a wider selection in their college preparatory work. 

Although a matriculant may enter seventy-two per cent of the colleges 
without foreign language credit, he must study foreign language in eighty- 
four per cent of the institutions before the A.B. degree will be awarded him! 
Ninety-two per cent of the privately controlled institutions retain this 
graduation requirement, but only seventy-eight per cent of the state con- 
trolled colleges insist upon it. Apparently the privately controlled colleges 
are more demanding in their foreign language prerequisites for both entrance 
and graduation! 

The investigation revealed that although a reading knowledge is becom- 
ing popular as a method of fulfilling the graduation requirement, fifty-five 
per cent of the institutions find it expedient to require their students to take 
specified courses. 


* Juanita Irene Gossman, “Status of Foreign Language Requirements 
in Colleges 1942,” unpublished Master’s thesis, Department of Education, 
Stanford University, California: 1943, 80 pages. 

1M. E. Gladfelter, “Status and Trend of College Entrance Requirements,” 
School Review, (December 1937, Vol. 45), p. 741. 
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It is interesting to note that only six colleges give placement examinations 
in foreign languages. A test of this nature presumably aids the institution in 
placing the students who offer credit in a foreign language with a view to con- 
tinuing the study. Placement examinations, however, are by no means a 
solution to the problem of “rusty’”’ high school preparation. If the examina- 
tion indicates inadequate preparation, the student is usually required to 
repeat work without credit, or advised to begin another language to fulfill the 
requirement. Since many students complete their college preparatory courses 
in the freshman and sophomore years in high scoool, their work often be- 
comes “rusty” through disuse preceding matriculation in college. Studies 
have shown that the probabilities are strong that such students will select a 
new language in college rather than to continue without credit the language 
begun in high school.? Three facts pointed to lack of coordination on the part 
of the high school as regards the matter of college preparatory work: (1) 
only twenty-eight per cent of the colleges require foreign language study for 
entrance, (2) only a small percentage of the high school class is likely to go 
on to college, (3) only from five to eight per cent of the students beginning a 
foreign language in high school continue in the same language in college. 

In view of the above mentioned facts, it would seem desirable to give 
specialized training to the college preparatory group at the upper division 
secondary school levels rather than to organize the entire secondary school 
foreign language curriculum on the college preparatory basis from the start 
Such a policy makes possible an enrichment of the foreign language curricu- 
lum to serve crucial life-needs in the field of intercultural relations of signi- 
ficance to national unity in War times and to the building of attitudes favor- 
able to intelligent post-war reconstruction.? The experimental schools par- 
ticipating in the Stanford Language arts Investigation have demonstrated 
that it is entirely practical to handle college preparatory seniors on a kind of 
seminar contract plan within whatever second or third-year class they are 
enrolled.‘ Thus it would seem that a curriculum organization of this type 


would prove most valuable in light of the findings of this study. 
JUANITA IRENE GOSSMAN 


2 W. V. Kaulfers and V. E. Whittmann, “Continuance of High School 
Foreign Language in College,’’ School Review, (October 1940, Vol. 48), 
pp. 36-46. 

3’ Walter V. Kaulfers, Modern Languages for Modern Schools, McGraw-Hill 
Co., New York: 1942, 525 pages, pp. 336-348. 

‘Stanford Language Arts Investigation, Foreign Languages and Cultures 
in American Education, McGraw-Hill Co., New York: 1942, 405 pages, 


pp. 264-265. 
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Vannoccio Brrineuccio: The Pirotechnia. Translated from the Italian with 
an Introduction and Notes by Cyril Stanley Smith and Martha Teach 
Gnudi. New York, American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers, 1942. xxvi+476 pp. 


It seems likely that few readers of Jtalica can claim a previous acquaintance 
with Vannoccio Biringuccio (1480-15397), whose Pirotechnia has now been 
translated by two Americans, an Italianist and a metallurgist, and appears in 
an exceptionally handsome edition published by the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers under the sponsorship of the Seeley W. 
Mudd Memorial Fund. Consequently it is necessary first of all to identify the 
Pirotechnia, which was published in Venice in 1540, as “the earliest printed 
work to cover the whole field of metallurgy.” 
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Dr. Smith in one section of the introduction to the present work gives an 
excellent account of the position of Biringuccio’s book in the history of tech- 
nological literature. It was preceded only by few and widely separated docu- 
ments dealing with metals and metal working and by a few printed manuals 
of the early sixteenth century. Its influence, beginning with extensive use by 
Agricola for his De re metallica of 1556, was paramount in the growing metal- 
lurgical literature of the next century and a half, during which period five edi- 
tions appeared in Italy and an unsatisfactory French translation (which had 
three editions) and an English translation of parts of the work were made. 

The career of Biringuccio himself, as Dr. Smith presents it briefly in his 
introduction, is that of a talented and versatile Renaissance technologist, in- 
tensely practical and deeply curious. His life was closely bound up with the 
Petrucci family of Siena, where he was born, but he worked for the great of 
other cities as well, travelled widely in Italy, probably made two trips to 
Germany, and shortly before his death went to Rome as head of the papal 
foundry and director of papal munitions. His talents were not confined to the 
usual areas of the metallurgist’s operations—mining operations, coinage, ord- 
nance, and munitions—but he constructed fortresses in several north Italian 
cities and served Siena for a time as architect and director of the Opera del 
Duomo. There is this to set Biringuccio apart from other technologists of his 
time, moreover: his professional pride inspired him to set down in a manual for 
the instruction of others the results of his own experience and the experience 
of his fellow workers as he had been able to learn it. His book is written in a 
style which often conveys something of the flavor of oral discourse and seems 
directly addressed to a group of younger men gathered around the expert in 
his workshop. Thus, while Biringuccio is certainly no Leonardo and no Cellini, 
there is a human element in his book which gives it freshness and in- 
terest over and above the interest which it possesses for the historian of 
technology. 

The task of translating Biringuccio’s handbook was a difficult one and it 
could have been accomplished only through the collaboration of two persons 
with the varied backgrounds of Dr. Gnudi and Dr. Smith. Their aim, they 
state, was to keep as close to the Italian text as possible. A random check of 
a number of passages against the original leads this reviewer to the conclusion 
that in some cases the translation is so closely parallel to the Italian that a 
certain awkwardness of English results, while in other cases the English seeems 
unexpectedly and unnecessarily free. More serious, perhaps, is the tendency 
of the translation to employ English cognates of Italian words in the text 
when different and more specific English words would convey the meaning 
more clearly and more smoothly. These are, of course, subjective judgments 
and they may illustrate only the fact that no reviewer will admit that he could 
not have made at least minor improvements in the translation which he is 
reviewing. The presence of points which may be open to minor criticism cer- 
tainly does not detract from the magnitude and excellence of the translation 
as a whole. Worthy of special note is the fact that the technical vocabulary, 
for which dictionaries and reference works must obviously have been of little 
assistance, seems to have been handled excellently. Dr. Gnudi and Dr. Smith 
would make a real contribution to Italian lexicography by publishing in the 
form of a glossary or a series of notes the definitions and interpretations of 
rare and technical terms which their fruitful collaboration has shed light on 
and which are now scattered in text or notes. 


Gorpon R. SILBER 
Union College 
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Foreign Languages and Cultures in American Education. Edited by Walter V. 
Kaulfers, Grayson N. Kefauver, Holland D. Roberts. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc. New York, 1942, xii+405 pages. 

This book is the second by Professor Kaulfers and his colleagues in an 
attempt to vitalize language teaching;' as in Modern Languages for Modern 
Schools, the stress is on the “‘progressive’’ as against “formal”’ teaching. All 
language teachers will sympathize and agree with the editors that “form” 
and “content’’ are inseparable in language teaching, but one may well chal- 
lenge the implication that “form” prevails over content among language 
teachers. 

In reviewing Modern Languages for Modern Schools, Professor Gullette 
remarked that ‘‘The book not only presents serious consideration of the sub- 
jects customarily found in methods texts, but goes beyond that compass to 
offer extensive argument and example in favor of the author’s chosen ap- 
proach, the developmental method”’ ;? and Professor Green’ in a similar review 
called it ‘‘a very important book. It sounds a warning and it points to a way 
out.’’ Much of the adverse criticism and censure contained in Modern Lan- 
guages for Modern Schools are absent in the latest work of Kaulfers and his 
colleagues although there is plenty of fire in the essays in Part V prepared by 
Mr. Kaulfers himself. 

The book is divided into six parts, each dealing with a particular approach 
to language learning: Part I, But Is It Language; Part II, Foreign Languages 
In A Unified Language Arts Curriculum; Part III, Cultural Programs In The 
Foreign Languages; Part IV, Cultural Programs Conducted In English; 
Part V, Our Creative Role As Teachers Of The Language Arts; Part VI, Il- 
lustrative Material for Class Use. Parts I, II, V and VI are especially good. 
Indeed, in Parts I and V Mr. Kaulfers and his colleagues have thrown edu- 
cational theory overboard to get down to what a business man would call 


common sense. 
Part I is mainly concerned with the idea that “language is primarily a 


1 The scope of the book is much greater than mere mechanics of teaching. 
In a quotation from a Cultural Basis for the Language Arts, Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1937, the reasons for the need of language study are set forth. 
Language, as the authors see it, embraces not only book learning, but also 
economics, science, social behavior, etc. They recognize that good citizenship, 
in its broadest sense, means comprehension by means of languages. They see 
clearly the value contained in the cultures of our foreign populations and they 
are concerned with methods for making use of those cultures. The demo- 
cratic point of view toward the assimilation of foreign cultures which cou!d 
be made American is summed up in this quotation: 

“For it should be indicated that the potential resources lying fallow in the 
rich cultural backgrounds of the large numbers of our population who are of 
foreign descent, could, if effectively capitalized rather than suppressed, be 
made to yield a new-world culture of infinite variety and fertility. The Old 
World social heritage is as rich as any endowment with which nature has 
favored us in the form of natural resources, and its effective utilization in our 
contemporary era of increasing emphasis on social values is destined to grow 
daily in significance.”’ p. 17. 

Such a view is certainly to be commended since a fundamental part of 
language teaching is the breaking down of barriers and the widening of the 
democratic vista. 

* Italica, December, 1942, p. 173. 

* Hispania, December, 1942, p. 501. 
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vehicle for the communication of feelings, wants, and ideas. It was never de- 
veloped as a skill except in a social situation involving always a speaker and 
an audience linked by content in the form of meaning. It would, therefore, 
seem illogical to regard form as separable from content, or to expect any 
language program to be highly successful in developing ability to communi- 
cate, which attempts to teach form in isolation from content, or in a setting 
that bears little relationship either to the essential nature of language or to 
the conditions in which it can function effectively.’’* Or again: ‘‘this emphasis 
on power in communication is in sharp contrast with programs that place 
chief stress on developing knowledge about language. The directors of this 
project do not contend that knowledge of the language may not contribute to 
the development of power in communication.’’* 

The latter half of the contention is open to serious doubt, for one may well 
ask: ‘‘How can knowledge about language be separated from cummunication 
in language? Surely no teacher has his pupils memorize verbs because verbs 
look pretty laid out in columns or that such memorization is good discipline. 
However vitalized a program may be, irregular verbs can never be learned by 
“association” or any other “socialized’’ method; a sort of language osmosis 
would be desirable but the teacher who has tried to make grammar seem alive 
must of necessity be a bit skeptical. 

Statistics on the Stanford Language Arts Investigation prove beyond 
doubt, however, that the authors are on the right track in language teaching. 
Any program that has the carry-over value that the Stanford project had 
can’t be dismissed off-hand, and thanks are due the authors for attacking a 
vexing problem. 

Part II is composed of seven projects which were carried out in actual 
classroom contact between pupil-teacher-community living. This section is 
very well written and, for me, the most interesting section of the teaching ex- 
periments contained in the book. Credit should be given the teachers who 
undertook what seemed at first an aimless or at least a discouraging probiem. 
But experience proved otherwise. Universities could well emulate some of the 
procedures here used. 

Part V is composed of two chapters, the first of which attempts to explain 
and justify the procedures used as well as to convince the academic teacher 
that language in action is as grammatical as formalized grammar. The second 
chapter has nothing to do with language teaching except by implication, but 
Professor Kaulfers shows himself an enlightened observer of the problems 
that must be faced as well as solved, and in a very neat paragraph, page 272, 
he answers those who say that America has no art or culture. With him art 
and grammar and life are functional. In a chapter but 18 pages long, Pro- 
fessor Kaulfers has summed up the history of culture in the United States as 
well as that of much of the world, and his conclusions are positive, sound and 
inescapable. Every teacher, no matter what his or her “subject’’ may be, 
should read it, not once but again and again, for Mr. Kaulfers has demon- 
strated that we are a great nation with a great future, and that we are desper- 
ately in need of forward-lookers instead of backward-lookers rooted in cul- 
tures incapable of function in our day. 

Part VI contains many helpful hints on a socialized program for language 
teaching and there is an excellent bibliography of foreign literature in English 
translation. 

Martin E, Erickson 


Northwestern University 





* Page 8. 
5 Page 18. 














EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Our president, John Van Horne, is now serving as cultural attaché with 
the American Embassy in Madrid. The AATI council has selected Michele 
De Filippis as his successor. 

Other members of the AATI engaged in Foreign Areas Language work, in 
addition to those mentioned in the September number of Jtalica, are C. B. 
Beall (Oregon), Hilda Norman and Mrs. Charlotte Kniazzeh (Chicago), 
A. H. Lograsso (Haverford), J. Millella (Cornell), A. Napoli and F. Ven- 
tresca (Michigan State Agricultural College), C. 8. Singleton (Hopkins), 
C. Speroni (U. of C. at Los Angeles), M. de Filippis and H. Vaughan (Califor- 
nia), R. Benaglia-Sangiorgi (Stanford). 

Las Americas Publishing Co. has temporarily suspended its activities due 
to the joining of the U. 8. Armed Forces by Gaetano Massa, its head. 

Miss Thelma James of Wayne University is directing a program of folklore 
collecting among Italian speaking groups in Detroit. In this she is being as- 
sisted by Ferdinand Galante. 

G. Bonfante (Princeton) who was a member of the teaching staff of the 
Linguistic Institute of the Univ. of Chicago in 1941, also taught at the Insti- 
tute of the Univ. of Wisconsin last summer. He was recently chosen honorary 
professor of the Ecole Libre des Hautes Etudes of New York. 

Joseph H. Sasserno of the Roxbury Latin School in West Roxbury, Mass., 
in commemoration of 25 years of teaching Romance Lang. in this exclu- 
sive institution, has had the double honor of having its Year Book dedicated 
to him, and a life-size bronze bas-relief of himself dedicated during the gradu- 
ation exercises and installed in the school. 

On page 2 of the Sunday supplement (Mar. 14, 1943) of La Nacién of 
Buenos Aires, there appears an article by Gherardo Marone on ‘“‘La Poesia de 
Giovanni Pascoli.”’ It is a criticism and evaluation of Pascoli’s poetry. Start- 
ing from the idea that in this world crime is expiated in a cruel way by its 
victims rather than by its authors, Pascoli attempted to formulate his inter- 
pretation of life. In this interpretation poetry is the voice of the invisible 
creature in our innermost conscience. Reacting against the heroic of Carducci 
and the superhuman of D’Annunzio, he finds the only redeeming innocence 
in Nature, the eternal child of God. But he confuses the ideal of Platonism 
with out actual realistic infancy. The critic then discusses some individual 
poems, and comes to the conclusion that Pascoli’s masterpiece is ‘“‘Alexan- 
dros.”” He considers the writer a personal poet, whose beauty can best be 
appreciated when one is alone. Pascoli, he admits, may have composed some 
poor poems from time to time, but, he contends, that does not detract from 
his greatness. 

In his Galileo Galilei (Buenos Aires, Espasa Calpe, 1942) Cortés Pla fur- 
nishes us with a work of solid erudition. He sees the real greatness of Galileo 
in his use of the scientific method and in his foundation of dynamics. It is 
reviewed by Ernesto Sabato in Sur, July 1943, 98-101. A part of the book 
was published in Archeion, nos. 3—4, 1942. 

An edition of Gl’Ingannati degli Accademici Intronati di Siena (Edinburgh, 
Oliver and Boyd) has been printed for the use of students in the departments 
of English and Italian in the University of Edinburgh. The comedy, the author 
of which is not known, was first produced at Siena in 1531. It became one of 
the most widely diffused plays of the century; some twenty editions were 
published in Italy, and it was translated into other languages. 

Emilia Morelli has published a book, Mazzini in Inghilterra, (Firenze, Le 
Monnier, 1943). It is 2 record of 34 years of trials and tribulations and ardent 
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devotion to 2 patriotic ideal. While in England he gained the warm friendship 
of the notables of the time including Thomas and Jane Carlyle. Although the 
cause for which he was fighting won only a few converts, he himself was ad- 
mired by almost everyone as a kindly, keenly intelligent and broadly cultured 
man. The work is reviewed by Mario Missiroli in L’Jllustrazione italiana for 
May 16, 1943. 

Guido Gozzano won the acclaim of the literary world by means of a small 
but very carefully selected group of poems. In 1925, nine years before his 
death, they amounted to 43. When, in 1935, a definitive edition was published. 
it included an appendix with ‘“‘Farfalle,”’ several fragments, and a score of 
compositions written during the first years of this century. Now that Gozzano 
has become a classic, Alberto de Marchi in an article in L’Jllustrazione italiana 
May 30, 1943, entitled ‘‘Da Guido Gustavo a Guidogozzano,”’ presents us 
with a few hitherto unknown bits of verse, a sonnet ‘“‘La Preraffaellita’’ 
(1903),”” Parabola dei frutti’” (1904), “‘La Falce’’ (1904), which show the 
influence of D’Annunzio and bear the signature Guido Gustavo. After 
imitating the French symbolists for a brief period, he became “guidogozzano,”’ 
a more personal and refined poet. Among the inedita in this vein de Marchi 
prints some distichs omitted from “Alle soglie’’ which goes back to 1907 and 
an anti-d’annunzian poem “L’altra.” In evaluating this poem the critic has 
this to say. “‘... di quei primi schemi-ed é la storia in parte segreta della 
sua poetica-ritenne . . . la suggestione anche negli sviluppi successivi. Laggid 
affondava le radici la sua disciplina espressiva, di lA presero forme i modi 
spirituali, gli accorgimenti, le impostazioni, le raffinatezze della sua arte, di 
la reagi l’ironia. . . .” 

Egidio Possenti in ‘‘Baruffe dell’Ottocento,’”’ Corriere della sera, April 11, 
1943, quotes from the letters and notes of Giovanni Rizzi, Trentino poet and 
patriot. Rizzi was an intimate friend of many of the Italian literati of the six- 
ties and seventies of the past century—De Amicis, Correnti, Brofferio, 
Bonghi, Giacosa, etc., and especially of Manzoni. On his return home from 
his evening visits with the author of the Promessi Sposi he would jot down 
striking thoughts that had been uttered by the great man such as ‘‘Chi fa il 
bene somiglia alla pioggia che ristora i fiori e le erbe, e nessuno la ricorda. 
Del turbine, che con fracasso spezza gli alberi, le genti ricordano la data.”’ 
“In una citta moderna é bello vedere qualche cosa di antico, come é bello 
vedere il nonno alla tavola dei nipoti.”’ “Tutti dicono di un cane; non gli.manca 
che la parola. Quanti uomini farebbero bene a cedergliela.”’ 
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BENEDETTO CROCE 


On Saturday, October 16, 1943 Professor Arthur Livingston of Columbia 
University addressed the Italian Teachers Association on ‘“‘Benedetto Croce: 
The Man and His Thought.” 

Paying tribute to the integrity of Croce who has stood as “‘a symbol of all 
that is best in the past and future of Italy,’”’ Professor Livingston delineated 
the philosopher as a man of great courage and deep vision whose attitudes 
have never been determined by compromise or cowardice. 

His earliest meditations in the ethical field and subsequent elaborations of 
his thought prove that Croce is not primarily a literary critic nor an aestheti- 
cian but a moralist, according to Prof. Livingston. The intellectually disturbed 
can find equilibrium in Croce’s serenity, inspiration and aspiration which 
instill a philosophical attitude and teach man to regard the good in life with 
elation, but the evils with perspective. 

In his eloquent vision, life is coherent thought, the spirit (consisting of 
four distinct spheres, phases or categories) is the primary reality. Croce’s 
analytical thought classifies these four distinct spheres, which are embraced 
by the mind or the philosophy of the spirit, in a very simple manner: Art or 
intuition and representation; Truth or the domain of thought, where the rela- 
tion of one object to another is sensed; Practice or the sphere of action; 
Morality or the sphere of ethics. 

In the field of criticism, these categories must be kept clear. When we seek 
truth, we must look for truth and nothing else; if we seek art or expression we 
should not be concerned with truth or morality. An artist may be ethically 
unsound and a philosopher may be a failure in practicality, but the spheres 
of the spirit must be kept distinct, if we are to arrive at a proper evaluation. 

Croce is really a metaphysician in Prof. Livingston’s opinion. His categories 
are merely definitions with which he goes into life, but they are not enough. 
They clarify so much that people get involved in doing just that and nothing 
else. Therein lies the problem of ‘‘outgrowing”’ Croce. 

Croce’s originality lies chiefly in his insistence on the differentiations in the 
categories of Aesthetics. His eloquence, in a style which almost defies transla- 
tion in spite of the simplicity of thought, “sweeps” the reader through his 
writing. This eloguence comes from the freedom of the mind which is superior 
to matter and reduces it to its own inclination in a perpetual flow of truths 
gloriously and logically achieved by the insistent pursuit of the mind. 

Throughout his life and writings, Croce has revealed an absolute resolve 
to put intellectual integrity above everything else. He believes that most of 
us are troubled with one or two intellectual problems with which we are con- 
stantly struggling and that our attempts to adjust our lives to them create a 
certain unity. Prof. Livingston, however, is at variance with this theory since 
he feels that most people are not as consistent as Croce implies. 

As an “historical idealist,’’ Croce is not content with day-dreaming and 
feeling for he is firmly convinced that reality has history. Although the mind is 
free, it has to create its own belief with a sound view of the whole history of 
life. History, the totality of experience, should teach us what to avoid and 
what to emulate. Yet Croce, in divorcing practice from morals, has not im- 
proved on the Machiavellian position which makes any means justifiable for 
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good ends. History, according to Prof. Livingston, disproves the validity of 
that theory. 

A liberal in his political views, Croce has consistently opposed all sham, 
championed freedom of the spirit and remained true to his vision of life as 
“coherent thought.” 

With the unfolding of his thought, he has maintained his integrity and 
placed greater emphasis on character. The man and his thought inspire admi- 


ration and respect. 
Maria L. Corrone 














GIULIO BERTONI 1878-1942 


I GIUNGE, con ritardo, la triste notizia della morte di Giulio 

Bertoni.! Nato a Mddena il 26 agosto 1878, insegnd per sédici 
anni all’Universita di Friburgo in Isvizzera (1905-1921), poi per 
sette anni a Torino (1921-1928), poi a Roma, dal 1928 in poi. Fu 
nominato Accadémico d’Italia nel 1932. Era dottore honoris causa 
delle Universita di Vilnia, Cernauti, Sofia e Strasburgo. Fond6 nel 
1917, e diresse fino alla sua morte, 28 maggio, 1942, la célebre rivista 
Archivum romanicum. Collabordéd con magistrali articoli all’ £nci- 
clopedia italiana. 

Nel 1936 fu fatto socio onorario della American Association of 
Teachers of Italian, e nel 1939 della Modern Language Association 
of America. 

L’Italia perde con lui una figura veramente eminente. Accoppiava 
il fine gusto e la vasta coltura di un umanista del Rinascimento 
italiano con le qualita pit rigorose dello scienziato moderno. Domind 
da signore quasi tutti i campi della letteratura, della filologia e della 
linguistica romanza. Per la vastita degli orizzonti nessun romanista 
contemporaneo pud forse stargli a paro. I suoi interessi vanno dal 
Duecento (Milano, 1911; 2a ediz., 1930) e dal Dante (Genova, 1903; 
2a ed. Roma 1921) all’Orlando Furioso (Modena, 1919), alla Secchia 
rapita (Médena, 1935), al Muratori (Roma, 1926); dai Trovatori 
d’Italia (Médena, 1915), dalla Chanson de Roland (Firenze, 1935; 
editio maior, 1936) e dalle Cento liriche provenzali (Bologna, 1938) 
fino al Rabelais (Modena, 1938); dal Cantare del Cid (Modena, 1938) 
e dalle Antiche liriche portoghesi (ibid., 1937) fino al Don Chisciotte di 
M. de Cervantes (ibid., 1939). Scrisse épere sulla cultura del Rinasci- 
mento (La biblioteca estense e la cultura ferrarese ai tempi del duca 
Ercole 1, Torino, 1903; Guarino da Verona fra letterati e cortigiant, 
Ginevra 1921 e su quella del Medio Evo (Poesie, leggende e costumanze 
del Medio Evo, Médena, 1917; 2a ediz. 1927). Il nimero dei suoi artf- 
coli é imponente. Fu crftico sottile e dotto, accurato editore di testi e 
ricercatore di fonti, ma seppe sempre inféndere nella sua erudizione 
smisurata uno spfrito ampio di umana comprensione della cultura in 
tutta la sua complessita e varieta. Anche in lingufstica seguf, come 
nelle ricerche letterarie, con zelo forse talvolta eccessivo, |’indirizzo 
idealistico. Ma é senza dubbio suo grande mérito l’aver cercato di 
integrare i fenomeni del linguaggio in quelli della civilta considerata 
nel suo insieme; e stampo anche in questi studf una orma profonda. 


1 Vedasi Revista de Filologia Espaftola, xxv1 (1942), p. 584. 
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Le sue Opere L’elemento germanico nella lingua italiana (Génova, 
1914), L’Jialia dialettale (Milano, 1916), Profilo storico del dialeito 
di Modena (Ginevra, 1925), Programma di filologia romanza comz 
scienza idealistica (Ginevra, 1922), Linguistica ed estetica (in Archi- 
vum romanicum, vol. 7), Lingua e pensiero (Firenze, 1932), Lingua e 
poesia (Firenze, 1937), Lingua e cultura (Firenze, 1939), Prontuario 
di pronunzia e di ortografia con Ugolino, (Torino, 1939), Profilo lin- 
guistico d’Italia (Modena, 1940), ed altre, oltre a presentare spesso 
raccolte preziose di materiale criticamente analizzato ed interpre- 
tato, Anno certamente anche il grande mérito di reagire vivacemente 
contro la concezione meccanica e la ristrettezza mentale dell’in- 
dirizzo positivistico, ponendo in luce l’importanza dell’elemento 
individuale creativo ed estético del linguaggio, che non é mera ac- 
cozzaglia di suoni, ma parte della coltura di un pdpolo. Il suo Bre- 
viario di neolinguistica (Mddena, 1925), scritto in collaborazione con 
un altro insigne dotto, Matteo Bartoli, é un breve, chiaro libretto, 
indispensabile ad ogni linguista di idee moderne. In esso Bertoni e 
Bartoli non solo demolfscono i! vieto e nocivo pregiudizio della legge 
fonética, ma pongono le basi di un nuovo, fecondo método di studio 
del linguaggio. 

Il Bertoni fu anche un grande maestro: i suoi allievi lo ricdrdano 
con ammirazione ed affetto. Le sue Lezioni di storia della lingua ita- 
liana, pubblicate purtroppo solo come dispense, sono un modello di 
chiarezza e di dottrina. 

Di carattere mite e buono, pur senza aver mai assunto un atteg- 
giamento manifesto di opposizione al fascismo, non ne condivise mai 
le idee né ne approv6 i métodi, e fece quanic era in lui per protéggere 
colleghi perseguitati. Nelle polémiche fu severo talvolta, ma sempre 
giusto perché lo animava il senso profondo della dignita e della 
serieta della scienza. 

Con lui scompare un dotto di fama mondiale, di vasta visione, di 
intelligenza superiore, uno di quelli che Anno rinnovato gli studt 
romanzi e che pit hanno contribuito a riportare |’Italia fra le grandi 


nazioni che guidano il mondo nel campo della cultura. 
GIULIANO BONFANTE 
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